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KEEPING AHEAD, WELL AHEAD 


‘Oem today finds itself in a most enviable position. 
Not just a step ahead in engineering, but well ahead. 
Possessing important advantages other cars do not possess. 
Talked about everywhere with enthusiasm. Pointed out 
everywhere for smartness. Praised everywhere for value. 

Look how Chryslers stand out today. Look at Chrysler 
beauty. Look at the luxuries a Chrysler offers. Look at the 
way Chryslers get the jump on other cars at traffic lights. 
Look at the way Chryslers show their heels to other cars 
on the open road, and on the hills. 

Who comes anywhere near to meeting Chrysler in modern 


engineering? With anything to be mentioned in the same 


breath with Chrysler’s Floating Power engine mounting? 
Or, in results, with anything comparable to Chrysler’s 
smooth, silent, effortless flow of power? 

What body construction begins to offer the strength and 
safety of Chrysler’s all-steel body construction? What 
brakes operate as easily and evenly and responsively as 
Chrysler’s self-equalizing hydraulic brakes? What automo- 
bile springs even approach Chrysler’s Oilite Squeak-Proof 
Springs—that never need lubrication and never squeak? 

Before you buy any new car we hope you will ask your- 
self these questions. And in all frankness, we hope you will © 
look at a Chrysler—we hope you will drive a Chrysler. 


A new Chrysler Six, five body models, $885 to $935 + a new Chrysler Eight, five body models, $1435 to $1695 + a new Chrysler Imperial Eight, three 
body models, $1925 to $2195 + a new Chrysler Imperial Custom Eight, six body models, $2895 to $3595 F. O. B. Factory + (On Sixes, the Automatic’ 
Clutch optional at $8 extra and Oilite Squeak-Proof Springs optional at $10 extra) + Duplate Safety Plate Glass standard on Custom Eights. Obtain- 
able on Six and Eight Sedans, $17.50 + on Imperial Sedans, $20 all 2-passenger Coupes, $9.50. All closed models wired for PHILCO-TRANSITONE RADIO. 


YOU’LL BE 


: HAPPIER 
_ WITH A 


AUTOMATIC CLUACH - SILENT 


INTERNAL 
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Tune in ‘on CHRYSLER MOTORS RADIO PROGRAM “Ziegfeld Radio Show” 


CHRYSLER 


HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


personally conducted by Flo Ziegfeld — 


GEAR SELECTOR - FREE WHEELING 


e ALL-STEEL BODY +- OTLITE 


SQUEAK-PROOF SPRINGS - DOUBLE-DROP GIRDER-TRUSS FRAME 


Columbia Coast-to-Coast Network; every Sunday evening, 


i \UDDENLY STEPPING FORTH as a two-fisted fighter, 
' Mr. Hoover amazes and delights the country by land- 
ing two smashing blows upon the Congressional chin. 
‘The budget must be balanced.” 

Those five words, like so many knuckles, are driven home twice 
such quick succession and with such force and timeliness that 
ingress is left teetering while the nation roars for Hoover. 
ySuch, at least, is the picture 
iawn for us by press reports. 
(Across the country Democrats 
'd Republicans alike are cheering 
is President. Plenty of criticism 
mixed with the cheers, to be sure. 
lis based largely on the President’s 
'm earlier “‘failure to act,” and his 
ardy assumption of leadership.” 
ita great shout of relief goes up 
‘at now, at last, somebody has 
‘ken firm control at Washington. 
*As the situation is described by 
shundred editors of all shades of 
litical opinion: 

‘An exasperated country, weary 
‘yond weariness of the futile | 
adow-boxing of a Congress that, 
sparently, has not even tried to 
nock out the deficit, is ready to - 
mp into the ring and manhandle 
tybody who again dares to hold 
» needed legislation. 

Regardless of where the original 
ame lies, regardless of politics, 
gardless of which party may be helped or hindered, the people 
le demanding economy. 

From Congress itself goes up a counterblast of criticism of 
ie Executive. 

But the constructive features of the immediate reaction to the 
resident’s declarations are these: 


A strengthening of the security and commodity markets. 
Definite signs of a new spirit at Washington, promising speedy 
stion for economy and to balance the budget. 

As proof that the President has taken a strong grip on the 
tuation, observers point to his veto, a little later, of the 
emocratic tariff bill, and the quick action of the House in 
istaining it. 


° was on May 5 that President Hoover suddenly squared off 
fore Congress and let fly with his first punch. His duty, he 
id, impelled him to report “‘the situation which has arisen 
"the country in large degree as the result of incidents of legisla- 
on during the past six weeks.” 

“Fear and. alarm prevail,” he added, ‘because of events in 
Tashington which have greatly disturbed the public mind.” 
alling the roll of what he considered the sins of the House, he 
id that they “‘have all resulted in diminishing public confidence 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 
Hoover Finds His Fists 


and offsetting the constructive, united efforts of the Executive 
and the Congress undertaken earlier in the year for recovery of 
employment and agriculture.’’ These were: 


“The manner in which the House of Representatives rejected 
both the revenue program proposed by the Treasury and the 
program unanimously reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. : 

“The character of the tax measures passed. 

“The action of the House which 
would increase governmental ex- 
penditure by $132,000,000 for road- 
building. 

“The action further to enlarge 
expenditures in mnon-service con- 
nected benefits for the Veterans’ 
Bureau at the very time when the 
House was refusing to remedy abuse 
in these same services. 

“The virtual destruction of both 
the national economy program pro- 
posed by the executive officials and 
the program of the special House 
Committee on Economy. 

“The failure of the House to give 
adequate authority for early re- 
duction of government bureaus and 
commissions. 

“The passage of the legislation 
by the House placing burden of 
impossible execution upon the 
Federal Reserve System over the 
protest of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

“The threat of further legislation 
looking to uncontrolled inflation.” 


aw 
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Lay On! 


—Pease in the Newark ‘‘News.”’ 


Tuen, stressing again the need of 
“a, broader basis of taxation and a 
drastic reduction of expenditures in order to balance the budget,” 
the President declared: 

‘Nothing will put more heart into the country than prompt 
and courageous and united action in enacting the legislation 
which the situation imperatively demands, and an equally deter- 
mined stand in defeating unwise and unnecessary legislation.” 

Chief needs he listed as an equitable revenue bill, a drastic 
economy program, and ‘‘an effective grant of authority to the 
Executive to reorganize and consolidate and eliminate unneces- 
sary government bureaus and establishments.” 

There was more of it, each sentence emphasizing the Presi- 
dent’s ideas of what should and must be done to meet the crisis. 

Recognized generally as the strongest message Mr. Hoover 
ever delivered, it ‘“‘turned Congress into an infuriated mad- 
house,” in the phrase of Fulton Lewis of Universal Service. 

‘An unexpected shell,” writes Arthur Krock, New York Times 
correspondent, ‘‘it was a bull’s-eye, and the cries of the wounded 
were instantly forthcoming.” 

WNoaxr day, amid the uproar, the President struck again. 

To many, this statement was conciliatory in tone, but it ham- 

mered away at the main issue. ‘It is not a partizan issue,” 


the President said. Furthermore: 
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“This is not a controversy between the President and Congress 
or its members. It is an issue of the people against delays and 
destructive legislation which impair the credit of the United 
States. 

“Tt is also an issue between the people and the locust swarm of 
lobbyists who haunt the halls of Congress seeking selfish privilege 
for special groups and sections of the country, misleading mem- 
bers as to the real views of the people by showers of propaganda. 

‘What is urgently required is immediate action upon and con- 
clusion of these questions. This is a serious hour which demands 
that all elements of the Government and the people rise with 
stern courage above partizanship to meet the needs of our 
national life.” 


Bor “Mr. Hoover was not allowed to go unscathed either in 
the House or Senate,” writes J. F. Essary in the Baltimore Sun: 


“What started as a wind in the upper branch of Congress 
developed into a whirlwind of furious counterblasts in the 


How Congress Balances the Budget 
—Bronstrup in the San Francisco ‘“‘Chronicle.” 


House, where most of the afternoon was consumed in: angry 
assaults upon the President and in a defense of his stand. 

“The Executive was accused of breaking down his own pro- 
gram of economy by insisting upon appropriations far in excess 
of his own budget requirements. 

“He was accused of playing for economies in one quarter, 
while allowing one after another of his Cabinet officers to lobby 
against economies as applied to their departments. 

“He was accused of withholding information from Congress, 
of talking in general terms in the matter of economies, and of a 
refusal ever to lay a saving program, with specifications, before 
either branch of Congress. 

“He was accused of allowing, if not directing, Walter Newton, 
one of his private secretaries, to lobby for days on the floor of 
the House against a measure that would save many millions by 
the consolidation of the Army and Navy. 

‘Whether or not his message was a ‘campaign speech,’ as has 
been alleged, or a piece of pure party strategy, as is suspected in 
many quarters, the fact remains that the President has put the 
House leadership on the defensive and has created a decidedly 
uncomfortable feeling in the Senate.” 


Bor while this whirlwind of criticism was raging, Capitol Hill 
was struck by what Theodore C. Wallen of the New York Herald 
Tribune calls ‘‘an economy hurricane.”’ 

It hit the House Ways and Means Committee, where five 
Democrats joined with ten Republicans to reject “all plans for 
cashing the $2,400,000,000 soldiers’ bonus, thereby apparently 
killing the measure for this session.”’ 

It also hit the Senate Finance Committee, which, ‘after weeks 
of delay, adopted an acceptable tax bill estimated by the Treasury 
to raise $1,010,000,000 in 1983.” 

In fact, says Mr. Wallen, ‘‘the whole trend in Congress was 
changed, while Democrats and Republicans disputed privately 


whether or not this was due to the President’s action. Sentiment 
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was swinging away from the more extreme economic remed 
which have been developing surprizing support.” 

That swing seemed to become accelerated a day or two la 
for, as Ray Tucker writes to the New York World-Telegramy 


‘Mr. Hoover’s appeal struck home, where he meant it tq 
with the people—and they are now letting Congress know w 
a startling disregard of party affiliation how they feel about t 
necessity of putting Federal finances in order. 

“Byven tho the Democrats dispute some of the Presiden 
statements, and Republicans are inclined to claim too m 
credit for the Administration, on all sides there is a disposit 
to legislate first and argue about the political credit later. ; 

“Popular resentment against months of delay over questict 
vital to reestablishment of confidence has convinced the legy 
lators it is time to get down to business.” 


' 


Eprrors almost unanimously support the President in his ¢ 
mand that the budget be balanced. Some Democratic papé 
retort to his charges, censuring him for lack of leadership and f 
creating the condition he attributes to Congress. Other Dest 
cratic papers, as well as some on the Republican side, say thi 
the Hoover blows were directed at both parties. 

Another curious twist is that an independent Republican papé 
the New York Evening Post, asserts that Mr. Hoover “has gp 
to convince the country of his own utter sincerity about bala i 
ing the budget, a sincerity that cares nothing about the vetera: w 
vote or the dry vote.” 

But whatever the particular angle, the universal ery is thi 
Congress must cut expenses to the bone. Behind that demati 
papers from coast to coast are rallying. 

Out on the Pacific coast, the Los Angeles Times (Ind. Rey 
calls the President’s statements ‘‘a stinging and merited rebuke 

Down in New Orleans, The Times-Picayune (Ind. De 
says that he ‘“‘voices the desire of the American majority.” | 

On the Northeastern coast, the Boston Herald (Rep.) echoi 
that the President ‘‘has told Congress what the people of t 
country want.” 

“Belated as it is,” adds the Louisville Courier-Journal (In 
Dem.), ‘‘it is none the less a vigorous stroke for the people.” 


| 
| 


Das some Republican papers, among them the Chicag 
Evening Post, admit that the President has been slow to ac 
some Democratic papers, one of which is the Macon Telegrap) 
defend him from the charge that he is playing politics. Thu 
the universal desire to work for the common good is emphasizer 

“Not in a long time, if ever, has a Congress been more appre 
priately spanked by a President, and the result is bound to h 
salutary,” says the Hartford Courant (Rep.). 

“The President would be in a far stronger position if his ow 
record were not so vulnerable,”’ asserts the Asheville Citizen (Inc 
Dem.), but then it hastens to warn the Democrats, “especial 
the Democrats in the House,” that they ‘are steadily diminisl 
ing the chances of a Democratic victory this fall.” 

“Politics or no polities, the country likes Mr. Hoover’s ow 
spokenness,” avers the Richmond Times-Dispatch (Ind. Dem. 
Another Democratic paper, the Providence News-Tribun 
combines a pat and slap by saying that ‘‘part of the warmt 
with which the country has received his message is due to th 
very fact that his record has been so vacillating as to make an 
assertion of firm leadership on his part a pleasant surprize. 

“Make no mistake: the President speaks for 120,000,000 pe 
ple,” asserts the Schenectady Union-Star (Rep.). 

As the Washington News (Ind.) sums it all up: 


“The President appeals for non-partizanship and pledgé 
himself to it. His opponents reply that the President starte 
the partizanship, while they alone have been pure and patrioti 

‘An angered public bas little interest in who started it. Whe 
it wants to know is who is going to end the bickering. 

“The faction which plays the least polities in this crisis wi 
play the best polities.” 
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Borah’s Three-Plank Prosperity Program 


co IS VOICE ROSE TO A ROAR,” 
“He shook his fist figuratively at those whom he 
denounced for cowardly inaction,” 

“His long hair fell down over his eyes.” 

It is Senator William E. Borah concluding his long set speech 
on the financial situation. For an hour, as the New York Times 
correspondent reminds us, he holds the attention of the Senate, 
talking quietly and appealingly before working himself up to the 
final oratorical climax. 

And when the eloquent Senator is asked just what he would 
do about the situation he depicts, he replies that he would reduce 


the world’s gold supply and our tariffs cutting off the flow of 
goods. The effort made in 1925 ‘‘to force the gold standard upon 
the silver-using countries of the world” was, according to Senator 
Borah, ‘‘a fearful mistake.’’ The Senator ‘“‘can not understand 
why it should be unsafe or unsound to restore conditions as 
they were prior to 1925.”’ According to Mr. Borah: 


“Tt is not an attack upon the gold standard. It is furnishing 
a large part of the human family the means by which they 
have transacted business through all of these years. It re- 
lieves the drain upon gold. It helps to restore the purchasing 
power of countless millions.” 


armaments, settle reparations, and re- 
store silver to the place it occupied 
before foreign demonetization in 1925. 

Of course, the Senator starts all the 
newspapers talking, with the critics 
predominating. Most of the latter 
rather like to harp on what they deem 
the Idaho statesman’s “‘inconsistency,”’ 
and upon the feeling they have that the 
Borah bark resounds everywhere while 
the Borah bite seldom seems to make 
much of a dent. And, of course, he 
starts up the old silver debate that has 
bedeviled our politics off and on for a 
couple of generations. 

Senator Borah’s basie claim is that 
we must take into consideration world 


Senator Borah’s Program 


o€ 

Untess the armaments of the 
world are reduced, so that that burden 
will be lightened upon the people; 
unless reparations are settled, so that 
Europe can regain economic recovery; 
and unless silver is restored to the 
place which it occupied prior to 1925, 
so that nearly one-half of the human 
family may have means by which to 
transact business, and to some extent 
restore their purchasing power, there 
can not, 


in my judgment, be any 


Ayn so he puts the question: ‘“‘How 
are we going to restore the purchasing 
power of the people of the United 
States or the purchasing power of the 
Orient, or the purchasing power of the 
world generally, upon the monetary 
basis upon which we are now moving?” 

But after the Senator had put several 
questions like this, Mr. McKellar of 
Tennessee rose to ask ‘‘what suggestion 
would the Senator make as to what we 
should do in the premises?’’ The Borah 
reply is reprinted on the center of this 
page. 

The chief effect of this speech, in the 
opinion of the Topeka Capttal, ‘‘must 
be upon the people of Europe, who have 


conditions, and he finds them pretty 
discouraging. He sees a general belief 
“that the disarmament conference will 
' not accomplish anything of great moment,” altho “armaments 
are undermining the citizenship of the world,” and “‘the masses 
everywhere, including our own country, are becoming restless 
and. resentful.’’ Of course, he says, ‘‘we do not accomplish 
things in this country through revolution in the sense that that 
word is ordinarily used, but there can be no doubt of the feeling 
of the people generally throughout, including our own country, 
that governments are not successfully meeting the problems 
that now confront them.” 

Another failure he cites was the Danubian conference, and he 
notes the prediction that the Lausanne conference can not hope 
to sueceed—‘“‘if that conference should fail and the reparations 
question should go unsettled, we have economic chaos in the 
* heart of Europe.” 


“ee 


linen main point, however, was what he had to say about “‘the 
maldistribution or the unequal distribution of gold and its effect 
upon the price of commodities.” The listening Senators were 
reminded of the concentration of nearly 70 per cent. of the 
monetary gold supply of the world in the United States and 
France, while commodity prices are falling. It is clear to him that 
the financial panic ‘‘was engendered by this maladjustment of 
the gold supply.” 

Then there is the great burden of debt. The Senator under- 
stands that national debts of forty-nine countries amount to 
$136,000,000,000; a partial count of local debts brings the total 
up to $168,000,000,000. In our own country alone the sum of all 
indebtedness, national, municipal, commercial, personal, mounts 
up to over $150,000,000,000. Since almost all these debts are 
gold debts, and were contracted before 1929, the fall of commodity 
prices means that ‘‘this debt is very nearly double what it ap- 
pears to be on the face of the contract.” 

Mr. Borah does not see how the gold indebtedness of the world 
can be paid, what with France and the United States controlling 


ready return to prosperity.’’ 


an extraordinary opinien of ‘the Idaho 
Senator, and it may even be regarded 
as addrest to them.”” The Kansas paper 
feels that the Senator’s remarks ‘‘are entitled to the profound 
attention of the world’s ‘best minds.’”’ 

Leaving aside the silver argument, the Syracuse Herald feels 
that Borah’s “analysis and vision are truly warranted and 
statesmanlike.”’ And the Houston Post stands right with him 
when it comes to silver— 


“Too long has the country accepted, without questioning, the 
opinions of the ‘gold bugs’ of the East. 

“The Senator’s demand that the United States Government 
take the lead in bringing about an international conference to 
consider restoring silver to its rightful place in the monetary 
systems of the world is calculated to command more respect now 
than it would have a short time ago, hecause it is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent that the nations are going to be forced to do 
something soon to get silver into use again.” 


Ir was just like Borah, says the Charleston News and Courier, 
to leave out the American protective tariff. This is a point raised 
by many critics. And the Providence News Tribune would like 
to ask William HE. Borah a few questions: 


“Well, what are you going to do about it, Bill? 

‘““How are you going to persuade the French to give up their 
ideas of security? 

‘“‘How are you going to persuade this country’s debtors to give 
up any reparations unless we forgive them a corresponding 
amount of their debts? 

‘“How are you going to persuade countries that are opposed 
to it to hold a conference in order to reestablish silver at its pre- 
1925 value?”’ 


And the Cleveland Plain Dealer is one of several papers to 
reply to the Borah silver argument: 


‘‘Jiggering the currency system will not alter trade relations 
among leading nations. Had silver instead of gold been the 
standard in the last decade, the monetary supply of silver would 
have moved to the creditor nations as gold has moved, and the 
situation in all probability would be fundamentally the same.” 
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‘Boy Friends” and ‘Public 


VERY ONCE IN A WHILE out pops a lively rabbit 
from the normally unexciting silk hat of prestidigitator 
Seabury’s New York City investigation. 

There were all those ‘‘tin boxes’? and mysteriously swollen 
bank accounts, and a sheriff spectacularly accused and then dis- 
missed from office by the Governor. 

And now the investigation comes back to the front pages of the 
New York papers with strange references to the “‘boy friend” 
and the ‘‘public enemy” and cryptic telegrams and a near assault 
upon the person of Mr. Seabury. 

This time it seems to be a matter of buses. According to the 
New York papers, Mayor Walker ran for office on a pledge to 
give the city an adequate system of buses, and now the Mayor’s 
protracted attempts to carry out his promises come within the 
range of prober Seabury. 


Tus New Yorker reading his morning paper in the subway or 
commuters’ train has been finding some fresh development each 
day. Here comes City Controller Charles W. Berry to relate, in 
response to Seabury questioning, how Mayor Walker managed to 
foree through the Board of Estimate, late in 1926, the grant of a 
franchise for bus operation to the Equitable Coach Company. 

The very next day we hear more about this Equitable Com- 
pany, which seemed to be dying for lack of support after it had 
secured the necessary franchise. The Mayor called in vain upon 
important bankers and business men for financial aid. One of 
the Equitable backers, Frank R. Fageol, Ohio bus manufacturer, 
received a telegram from his New York representative about 
this time, which read mysteriously as follows: 


‘“No answer yet your suggested financing. He advises War 
Board notified Boy Friend time limit was April 15. Have made 
progress up-stairs and arranged meeting late yesterday between 
Judge and Boy Friend before he left for Florida. Judge reported 
favorable progress and expected see his boss to-day and advise 
me Monday. His boss poor health ordered away for months, 
but if he says yes we can get extension. Will keep you advised.” 


Putting the recipient of this telegram on the stand, Mr. Sea- 
bury reminded him that it was dated March 17, 1928, and that 
that happened to be the very date on which Mayor James J. 
Walker went to Florida for a rest. The witness would make no 
direct admissions but, according to the New York Times reporter, 
after many promptings and suggestions, agreed that this might be 
a more or less ‘‘plausible”’ translation: 


“No answer yet your suggested financing. Senator Hastings 
advises Tammany Hall notified the Mayor time limit was April 
15. Have made progress with General Electrie Company and 
arranged meeting late yesterday between the attorney for the 
company and the Mayor before he left for Florida. The lawyer 
reported favorable progress and expected to see his boss (either 
Owen D. Young or Gerard Swope) to-day.” 


A CCORDING to Carl Randau of The World-Telegram, the signifi- 
cance of Mayor Walker’s interest in the Equitable financing rests 
on “earlier testimony showing that the promoters expected 
earnings of $19,000,000 in the first ten years, and that of 210,000 
shares of common stock one-third were to be allotted to Mr. 
Hastings, whose annual dividends were estimated at $200,000.” 

And this brings us to State Senator John A. Hastings, who is 
described in the press as a ‘‘political contact man” in the 
Equitable deal. 

After Mr. Seabury had brought out testimony involving Mr. 
Hastings, the Senator turned up one day at the hearings ‘‘re- 
spendently tailored, with a gardenia in his lapel, but without his 
white spats.”’ 

As the papers tell the story, he interrupted the proceedings 
by bursting out again and again with loud hoarse laughs. 
Finally, they simply had to call a recess to quiet Mr. Hastings. 


Enemies” 
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in Old New York 


But Mr. Hastings didn’t quiet so easily. As the investigator 
entered the back room with the committee, Senator Hastings, a 
heavily built man in his early thirties, rushed at the white-haired 
Seabury, shaking his fist under his nose, grabbing at his coat 
lapel, and screaming, ‘‘You coward, you political blackmailer 
you, you are afraid to call me on the stand!” There were calls 
for the cops, for the sergeant-at-arms, as an ex-football man on 
the Seabury staff jumped between his chief and the Senator. 


‘Laarer Mr. Seabury let it be understood that Senator Hastings 
would have his day on the stand and, as the committee delved 
into the obscure details of past and present bus franchises, public 
attention turned to a less spectacular but politically more im- 
portant fight staged in the New York City Hall. This was still 
a matter of buses. It concerned the granting of franchises in the 
Borough of Queens. The New York City Board of Estimate was 
giving a public hearing, and these particular franchises were 
being inquired into rather closely by Controller Berry’s deputy, 
Mr. Frank J. Prial. After a while, Mayor Walker told Mr. Prial 
he was acting as if he had an understanding ‘“‘ with these enemies 
of the public, who have made vituperative and false statements 
about this Board of Estimate and its members.” 

Well, then, who are these enemies of the public? Mr. Norman 
Thomas and Mr. Paul Blanshard of the City Affairs Committee, 
which has been helping push investigations into alleged graft in 
New York, at once assumed that they were designated. 

And then Controller Berry seemed to think that he was im- 
plicated. For he came out with this statement, which newspapers 
both in and out of New York consider full of political significance: 

““T confidently assert that the loyal, honest Democrats in this 
eity will not believe that graft and corruption are assets to their 
party, or that those who oppose such things in our Government 
are in any sense public enemies. 

“‘T believe any one who calls himself a Democrat, and who 
tolerates such contemptible practises as have been described on 


the front pages of the daily newspapers for weeks past, does not 
truly represent the Democrats of the city of New York.” 


Just as a sample of the outside interest shown in this statement, 
we quote these paragraphs from the Democratic Boston Globe: 

“This is no tempest in a teapot. Hitherto, there have been 
feuds within the Tammany group. But these have all concerned 
questions of organization and inside tactics, not major issues of 
city policy. Controller Berry’s assault, which follows a thinly 
veiled attack upon him by the Mayor, because of testimony given 
before the Seabury investigators, promises to break Tammany 
wide open. 

“The issue happens to be not local merely, but national. 
Here it verges upon Presidential politics. It is not impossible 
that Berry’s action may be taken by Governor Roosevelt as a 
cue, for the Tammany problem will have to be faced and decided 
upon soon by the Chief Executive of New York State. From 
now on there will be political excitement galore in Gotham.” 


Siz it ain’t so, Jimmy,” runs the head-lino to a New York 
Daily News editorial, in which that newspaper speaks of Mayor 
Walker as a beloved and charming personality, ‘‘a man who is 
true to his friends,”’ and says that his admirers would like assur- 
ance from him that he did not profit personally “from the 
Equitable bus deals, which finally blew up.” 

Senator MeNaboe, of the Democratic minority of the Hof- 
stadter Investigating Committee, has been quoted as saying that 
the committee “‘will never find the Mayor in a position where he 
is in the slightest degree corrupt or dishonest.” 

But ‘‘the boy friend” is now deep in a sinister mess, the New 
York World-Telegram is convinced. ‘That a Mayor of New 
York should be in any way, directly or indirectly, mixed up with 
the financial maneuverings of such interests,” it adds, ‘“‘is much 
more than sordid—it is scandalous.” 
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Sharper Teeth for the Kellogg Pact 


ce ERRITORIAL GAINS MADE BY ANY NATION 
guilty of breaking the terms of the Kellogg pact 
shall not be recognized.”® 

This, according to Acting Secretary of State William R. Castle, 
Jr., is the new ‘‘Hoover Doctrine’? which aims to change the 
attitude of the nations toward the use of force. With its general 
acceptance, says Mr. Castle, ‘‘the spoils of war become Dead 
Sea fruit.” 

Or, to be specific, remarks Gilbert Seldes in the New York 
Evening Journal, ‘‘Japan may acquire 
Manchuria, but we will not recognize 
her position in Manchuria.’’ This non- 
recognition, explains the Boston Globe, 
“means in substance, that the Amer- 
ican Government will ban any money 
loans to the new State and withhold 
any assistance looking toward the 
economic development of the stolen 
region by use of American financial 
or commercial aid.’’ 

Mr. Castle defined this Hoover 
program for further discouraging war- 
like nations before the American Con- 
ference on International Justice, which 
he addrest in Washington on May 4. 
He said: 


“The President has been determined 
ever since he took office really to base 
American policy on the Pact of Paris. 

“‘He believes in all measures hon- 
estly to avoid war, but is determined 
that these measures should not them- 
selves envisage war. He, therefore, 
looked into the future, realized that in 
the mechanism of international rela- 
tions a stern deterrent of the use of force would be to make value- 
less the results of war. 

“Out of this earnest belief grew that new dictum in interna- 
tional law that territorial gains made by any nation guilty of 
breaking the terms of the Kellogg pact shall not be recognized.” 


as idea, he went:on to say, ‘‘was first embodied in the note 
of the Secretary of State to Japan and China of January 8”; 
and ‘‘this new American doctrine, inspired by the President, 
was accepted by the League of Nations on March 11.” Further: 


“T believe that this ‘Hoover Doctrine,’ accepted by most 
nations of the world, through the League vote, is weleomed be- 
cause it accomplishes as nearly as may humanly be possible the 
purpose of peaceful prevention of war.” 


Non-recognition of territorial gains as a weapon against war 
is not an entirely original idea, according to Frank H. Simonds, 
who reminds us in the New York Herald Tribune that it was tried 
by Prime Minister Asquith in 1912, in an unsuccessful attempt 
to check aggression against Turkey by the Balkan States. 

Nevertheless the ‘“‘ Hoover Doctrine” is hailed by the Washing- 
ton Post as ‘‘the most important contribution to the machinery 
of international justice since the Kellogg pact was signed’’; and 
the Evening Star in the same city gives it place ‘alongside the 
Hay Doctrine of the Open Door as a constructive American 
contribution to the law of nations.” 

But the Newark Evening News dismisses it as ‘rather pathetic.” 
And this New Jersey daily adds ironically: 


“‘Castle’s idea, or Hoover’s, rather, is that when Japan grabs 
Manchuria or if the Andorra Republic annexes Spain, we will 
simply ignore the fact. 

“We won’t get mad at the grabbers. In fact we will allow our 
manufacturers to sell them all the ammunition they’ need for 
the conquest, but the conquest itself will be snubbed. 


This May Slow Him Up! 


—From the New Orleans ‘‘Times Picayune.” 


Mississippi Trying the Sales Tax 


LL EYES ARE ON MISSISSIPPI as a tax-harried 
nation watches to see how the new sales impost will 
work. 

For Mississippi, we read, is the first State to adopt a general 
retail sales tax as a major method of raising revenue. 

If successful there, Washington probably will see a revival of 
the fight to apply it nationally. During the recent futile battle 
in Congress to makes the sales tax law, its advocates praised it 
as a “painless”? levy to which everybody would be subject, 
since it would touch ‘‘spendings and 
not earnings.” 

An opposing argument was that it 
made the poor share the burden which 
the rich alone should bear. 

The general basis of the Mississippi 
tax, we read, is 2 per cent., varying 
on a few classes of business. All busi- 
ness men collecting more than $10 
a month must make monthly reports. 
Professional men also are affected. 

Tho the measure was bitterly 
fought before the Legislature, it was 
finally passed upon the insistence of 
Governor Conner that the State must 
balance its budget. The State faced 
a $12,000,000 deficit. The property 
tax had fallen down. The sales tax 
was an emergency measure, he de- 
clared, and it ought to raise $4,000,- 
000 a year. 

“The public is seemingly accepting 
the measure with good grace,” said a 
Jackson dispatch to the New York 
Times a week after the law went into 
effect. ‘‘The threatened litigation to test its constitutionality 
and resist its enforcement has not been started. It is now believed 


likely that business men will give it a fair trial.”’ Reading on: 


“Tn the fight against the sales tax, retail merchants contended 
that the measure would drive them into bankruptcy, because they 
would be forced to absorb the tax. 

“However, the tax is not being absorbed. The old adage that 
‘the consumer always pays’ still holds good. 

“Last Monday morning merchants were announcing their 
new prices added to articles to meet the tax, and the burden is 
being passed on to the purchasers by all establishments, from 
the smallest soft-drink stand to the largest department store. 

““*“Mhis is eminently proper,’ says Governor Conner. ‘The 
measure was intended as a tax on consumers, and I am confident 
that the merchants, after giving it a fair trial, will have no com- 
plaint to offer. 

“*Tn the first place, it is not a tax on earnings, but a tax on 
spendings, and the people, realizing that the measure is abso- 
lutely essential to balance the State’s budget and put us on our 
financial feet again, will pay it cheerfully. 

‘“‘Mississippi is merely leading the way. I believe other 
States are going to find that the retail sales tax is the only way 
out, and that experience will prove it is in reality the only suit- 
able form of taxation. 

“Our State was forced to adopt it as an emergency measure. 
We have but two things to tax in this State, property and busi- 
ness. The property tax system has broken down because of 
economie conditions among the farmers, and we had to take the 
sales tax, whether we wanted it or not.’”’ 


“‘Ler'’s be fair,’ adjures the Meridian Star, which fought the 
levy. ‘‘Let’s offer to our State administration an opportunity 
to give the sales-tax measure an honest, earnest ‘tryout.’”’ 

“Tf the plan should work successfully in this Southern State,” 
says the Houston Post, ‘‘a future Congress may be more favor- 
ably disposed to it as a revenue-raising method.” 
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Wide World 


The Slain Lindbergh Baby and the Desolated Home at Hopewell 


The Tragic End of the Lindbergh Search 


HEARTSICK NATION, shocked as it has seldom been 
shocked before, bows with the parents of the Lindbergh 
baby under the weight of their terrible tragedy. 

And the entire world is sorrowing, too, horrified at the fate of 
its ‘‘most famous baby,” the twenty-month-old, blond, ecurly- 
haired boy, for whose safe recovery men everywhere had hoped. 

But under the great chorus of sympathy a deep and ominous 
rumble is heard: 

‘Get the Lindbergh killers!”’ 

That is the demand of the nation’s press as voiced by the New 
York Daily News, which calls the kidnapers ‘‘damnable fiends, 
inhuman monsters.” ‘‘Until the killers are tracked down and 
brought to justice, the children of America will not be safe.’ 

That this was the universal desire was evidenced by immediate 
reactions to news of the murder. Police, no longer hampered 
by fears that too vigorous efforts might bring harm to the child, 
jumped into the hunt with feverish energy. And at Washington, 
where legislation had been held up for similar reasons, Senators 
and Representatives united in a promise that no time would be 
lost in pushing through a severe law for kidnapers. 


DL ws news that stunned the nation was given out at 6:15 P. M. 
on Thursday, May 12. For millions of Americans who had hoped 
against hope the next day was a black Friday, the thirteenth. 
The Lindbergh baby was dead—slain. His little body reduced 
almost to a skeleton by more than two months’ exposure showed 
that the skull had been fractured twice, probably by blows of a 
blunt instrument. 

Left in a shallow grave in the woods only a few yards from 
a road, and about four and one-half miles from the Lindbergh 
home, near Hopewell, New Jersey, the body was discovered 
accidentally by one of four men in charge of a truckload of 
timber. 

The terrible irony of certain cireumstances is pointed out by 
the press. While the search for the baby was being carried on in 
New York, off Martha’s Vineyard on the Massachusetts coast, 
in Chesapeake Bay, and in Europe, throughout the long hunt the 
little body lay on a hillside that was within sight of the house 
from which the boy had been stolen. 


Not only that, but, early in the search, men stringing a tele- 
phone line to expedite the hunt had come within seventy-five 
yards of the spot. 

‘‘Altho it was possible,’’ says The News, ‘‘that the abduction 
and murder were spite work, it seemed more likely that the kid- 
napers, observing from this lookout point that the alarm was 
spreading from the Lindbergh home, became frightened, killed 
their small prisoner, and fled.”’ 


“Prosasuy no crime committed in the United States ever 
aroused such a feverish search for a solution as the Lindbergh 
kidnaping,”’ says the New York Herald Tribune: 


‘“As the people throughout the nation sympathized with 
Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh, so did they become private detec- 
tives. They included sensation seekers, well-meaning busy- 
bodies who bothered the Lindberghs and the police with fantastic 
clues, intrusive citizens who pried into the affairs of their neigh- 
bors, and several persons of position who gave their time and 
money in the belief that they were on the right track. 

“They included a clergyman, a notorious racketeer in prison, 
several smaller fry of the underworld, a boat-builder, a retired 
Rear Admiral, a discredited detective, and an elderly school- 
teacher. Each of them had his day in the sun, and each was 
certain that he had the key to the mystery. 

“There were two major attempts by self-styled ‘intermedi- 
aries,’ each authorized by Colonel Lindbergh, which promised suc- 
cess at one time or another. One led to the payment of $50,000 
ransom money, but petered out immediately. The other in- 
quiry still was being followed when the baby was found.” 


Sympathy and spiritual consolation for the grief-stricken 
parents are offered on every hand. ‘‘At this terrible moment,” 
says the Baltimore Sun, ‘‘the nation ean do no more than make 
known its sympathy, renew and vitalize its righteous anger, and 
wish for Colonel Lindbergh and his wife some eventual and ecom- 
forting share in ‘the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.’”’ 

That such a crime should go unpunished is unthinkable, 
declares the Hartford Courant. ‘The search must continue 
until the persons responsible are captured, tried, and the sentence 


executed. Otherwise, no home ean be considered safe from similar 
outrages.”’ 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


So far, the efforts to sock government office-holders seem to be 
bootless.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Au of America’s wars have begun in April. This doesn’t count 
the small affairs that start in June.—Publishers Syndicate. 


“LITTLE boys should not repeat all they hear,” says a writer. 
This applies specially to golf caddies.—The Humorist (London). 


Backwarp regions are those remote districts where the un- 
fortunate natives don’t know there is a depression.—Stamford 
Advocate. 


Tue new rich had more comforts, but 
we believe the nouveaux poor have better 
manners.— Detroit News. 


ProrLte who go to Washington to 
agitate believe in doing their kicking at 
the seat of the Government.—Judge. 


Joun D. RockEre.uer, Sr., is a great- 
grandfather for the fifth time. Bang 
goes another dime.—Portland Oregonian. 


Piry the poor taxpayer—he doesn’t 
know where the tax money is coming from 
or where it is going to.—Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. 


““Goop government pays,’’ writes a 
thoughtful publicist. So does the other 
kind, but not the same people.—Boston 
Herald. 


A WELL-KNOWN novelist says he has 
never seen any of the film versions of his 
books. So far as he knows, that is.—The 
Humorist. 


Nero may have fiddled while Rome IN 
burned, but he didn’t play peanut politics 


' while his nation lost its markets.—WSher- 


brooke (Que.) Record. 


Ir is pleasant to read that the state of 
peace existing at Shanghai has been ended 
by an armistice between the Chinese and 
the Japanese.— Boston Globe. 


THEN there is the theory that the 
dollar doesn’t need to be made to go : 
farther half so much as it needs to be “us 
made to come quicker.— Wichita Eagle. 


Ir Gaston Means is returned to Atlanta 
for his new $100,000 baby deal, we look 
for him to sell Al Capone a set of pearl- 
handled golf-clubs. — Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot. 


Now the Government is going to tax bank checks. The 
income tax will get your income coming in and the check tax will 
get it going out.—San Diego Union. 


Art first we thought the Democrats might have a better chance 
to win if they got together, but maybe they would do better if 
somebody pried them apart.—Springfield Union. 


ConeRress is going to give Wall Street a thorough investigation, 
but we’ll bet it won’t be as thorough as the cleaning Wall Street 
gave the public.—California Jewish Voice (Los Angeles). 


A press dispatch states that at a convention of educators 
“no”? was voted the most useful word in the language. We feel 
sure that there’s a mistake somewhere. That must have been a 
convention of bankers.—Atlanta Constitution. 


A croup of deans reports that young men students are now 
spending much less on their girl acquaintances than ever before. 
This may mark the advent of the coo without the bill—Boston 
Herald. 


Amona the things you can’t do legally in New York, according 
to the U. P., is duel with swords or dance in public on a stretched 
wire. As regards this latter, Mayor Walker must be reminded 
that ignorance of the law is no excuse.— Detroit News. 


CHICAGO 


Te 


IN ATLANTA 


Evolution of a Gangster 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis 


Tuey say stripes will be worn this season, but not, alas! by 
the right men.—New Haven Register. 


Tue Bulgarian levy on permanent waves seems to be a sort of 
addition to the poll tax.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Tur doughboys have an easier job this time. They can save 
the country just by letting it alone.—Bakersfield Californian. 


THERE’s one consolation. As the results become more evident, 
you hear less argument about who won the war.—Brockville 
(Ont.) Recorder. 


Ir might be easier to keep the wolf 
from the door if only we could keep the 
bear from the market.—Judge. 


Berore the budget can be balanced, it 
looks as if somebody would have to 
balance Congress.—Springfield Union. 


“THe Man With the Hoe,’’ we read, 
earned $250,000 for Edwin Markham, the 
man with the rake-off.—Boston Herald. 


Ir delegates to the disarmament con- 
ference were paid on a peace-work basis, 
they would all be starving to death.— 
San Diego Union. 


A NrEED of guy wires begins to be noted 
here and there among the Presidential 
timber, to keep it outstanding until the 
Chicago conventions.—Detroit News. 


We suspect the real reason Congress- 
men voted for the increased postal rate 
was to discourage the people who have 
been writing them nasty letters.— Judge. 


Tue House agricultural committee 
has approved a million-dollar appropria- 
tion for grasshopper control. Congress 
won't let the country have anything with 
hops in it.—Seattle Times. 


SuccESSFUL gardening, avers a home 
magazine contributor, is just the capacity 
for taking pains. And that would be all 
right with us, too, if so many of them 
weren’t in the small of the back.— Boston 
Herald. 


Mr. Capone says it’s ‘“‘funny justice” 
that puts a man in prison for eleven years 
for not paying his income taxes. Perhaps, 
but not nearly so funny as the justice 
that permits the acquisition of a taxable 
income by Mr. Capone’s methods.—Ar- 


Post-Dispatch. kansas Gazette. 


Scientists are trying to break up the atom. They should 
let it alone—it’s the only thing we have left that hasn’t already 
gone to pieces.—Ailanta Constitution. 


‘Some men earn large incomes by writing original stories for 
the screen,” says a film critic. The time may come when some 
of these stories will be used.—The Humorist. 


Mussouin1 proposes that the world really disarm and that the 
United States cancel the war debts. He is probably 100 per cent. 
sincere about the debts.—San Diego Union. 


Japan offers to guarantee the independence of the Philip- 
pines, too, and her guaranty will help a lot unless the fresh 
Filipinos happen to declare a Japanese boyeott sometime.— 
Boston Globe. 


Iv is stated by no less than Ogden Mills that capital in the 
hands of a few men is much more productive than in the hands 
of countless thousands. Our situation, therefore, is practically 
perfect.—The New Yorker. 


At Carpons is in Atlanta, Ralph Capone is on MeNeil’s Island, 
and Jack Guzik, Sam Gizik, Terry Druggan, and Frankie Lake 
are in Leavenworth. Doesn’t it beat everything how the old 
gang eventually gets seattered?—Nashville Banner. 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


The Radical Victory in France 


HE CRASHING DEFEAT of former Premier Tardieu’s 

majority in the Chamber of Deputies in the result of 

the second balloting on May 8 leaves Edouard Her- 
riot’s party, the Radical Socialists, as the largest winner and by 
far the largest party in the new Chamber. 

The death by assassination of the late President Paul Doumer 
is said to have had no real effect on the outcome of the balloting, 
altho this tragic event was mistakenly expected in some quarters 
to solidify Tardieu and to forestall the triumph of the Left. 

The Left victory, however, is hailed 
with weleome by some journals outside 
France. The London Star, for instance, 
remarks that ‘‘ France has done the best 
thing for Europe since, with the help 
of her allies, she stopt the German 
armies.’”’ This sentiment is said to 
typify English feeling that the Chamber 
of Deputies under control of the Lefts 
may be more friendly to disarmament 
and debt settlements. 

The Left Wing of the Radical Social- 
ists and the Socialists have been talking 
about a give-and-take policy on repa- 
rations, we read in a Paris Associated 
Press cable, but how much of this will 
become a reality probably will be de- 
termined by the extent to which the 
Socialists participate in the formation 
of the new Cabinet. Some corre- 
spondents advise us that Edouard Her- 
riot, chief of the new majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies, is unable to make 
up his mind whether to join hands with 
the Socialists to form a strictly Left 
Government, as he did in 1924, or seek a 
compromise with the Center to form 
an anti-Socialist coalition. 

With the election of Senator Albert Lebrun as fourteenth 
President of the French Republic on May 10, the then 
Premier André Tardieu and his Cabinet formally turned in 
their resignations. In a letter declining renomination, Mr. 
Tardieu explained that the changed majority resulting from the 
elections on May 8 would deprive him of ‘‘freedom of action.’’ 
He promised, according to Paris press dispatches, to remain 
in office for the expedition of current affairs, but only until 
another Cabinet could be formed when the new Chamber of 
Deputies meets on June 2. 


International 


CO rercrsy election returns from 605 out of 615 constituencies, as 
compiled by the Ministry of the Interior, show the following 
party standing before and after the voting: 


Before After 
Party Election Election 

COnsenyailVes' Mein ct ae Bote eae < 8 5 
Democrat-Republicans.............. 90 76 
Independents 2) +... -eaysairie eet aes 26 28 
Fopular Domocratsiwa. se. soe 19 16 
ertsepu bltcanis:.2....ac0. ade ees 101 72 
Independent Radicals............... 90 61 
Radics" Socialists... os eas eee 109 156 
Republicans and Ind. Socialists....... 32 36 
Socialists aia “alco: au oo as a 112 129 
Socialist--Communists................ 5 11 
COMTI US cat ve siiinc ides ecRie «aca act ae 1¢ 12 
iO Vedas eRe nn oa aes A atic a.com 602 602 


France’s Radical Victor 


Edouard Herriot, leader of the Radical Socialist 
party, largest winner in the French elections, 
which showed a heavy swing to the Left. 


The names of French parties are confusing to any foreigner, 
and Walter Lippmann points out in the New York Herald 
Tribune that for purposes of general discussion it is better to 
ignore them; otherwise, he adds: 


‘‘Tt is necessary to remind ourselves constantly that Mr. Her- 
riot’s party, now the largest in the Chamber, which calls itself 
Radical Socialist, is in the American sense neither Radical 
nor Socialist; that Mr. Blum’s party, the Unified Socialists, rep- 
resent a doctrine somewhere between the British Labor party’s 
and, let us say, Senator La Follette’s, and that Mr. Tardieu’s party, 
the Left Republicans, are, in fact, highly 
conservative, tho they sit in the center. 
For a broad understanding of the posi- 
tion it is simpler to reduce the matter 
to personalities and to speak of the fol- 
lowers of Tardieu, Herriot, and Blum.” 


Meanwhile Edouard Herriot’s chances 
of becoming the first Premier in the new 
Parliament convening next month are 
reported to have been shaken when the 
Socialist Parliamentary group announced 
the conditions under which it would col- 
laborate with Herriot’s party, the Radi- 
eal Socialists, in the support of a Liberal 
Cabinet. In a Paris cable Ralph Hein- 
zen, United Press staff correspondent, 
informs us that the conditions include 
the following: 


‘1. Reduction of the national defense 
budget by 6,000,000,000 franes ($234,- 
000,000). 

“2. Creation of a national unemploy- 
ment insurance fund. 

“3. A guaranty that railway passen- 
ger fares will not be increased. 

“Socialists failed to stipulate reduc- 
tion of Germany’s reparations payments, 
as expected, because Herriot is known 
to be the firmest advocate of complete 
fulfilment of the Young plan. 

“The Socialist ultimatum must be accepted in full or rejected 
by the Radical Socialists, but it would be difficult for Herriot to 
accept particularly the national unemployment insurance, which 
threatens a heavy burden on the already top-heavy budget. 

‘‘Observers believed, therefore, that Herriot may not become 
the new Premier, at least at once, but that a compromise Premier 
would be chosen, such as Paul Painlevé, who would be responsive 
to Herriot’s guidance.”’ 


‘Horrorits from the French, English, and German press cabled 
to Tur Lirrrary Digest reveal dismay among French news- 
papers of the Center and Right. Thus, the Journal des Débats 
(Rep. Cen.) moans: 


“Tt will be with only the greatest difficulty that the nation 
will support the effect of the election. Neither public finances 
nor the foreign affairs of our nation can submit to a cartel gov- 
ernment without immediate peril.” 


Similarly, the Echo de Paris (Cons. Rep.) exclaims: 


‘Hardly had the country fulfilled its electoral duty than it 
was seized with disquieting fear as the memory of 1924 and 1926 
returned. But, alas! Too late!” 


The semiofficial Independent Paris Temps remarks, as if 
explaining the result to itself, that ‘‘the electorate voted under 
the impression that there is a grave economic crisis impending, 
for which no special party is directly responsible.” 

Again, the Conservative Ami du Peuple groans: ‘‘The nation 
will soon know what it costs to abandon itself to such an elec- 
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_torate.”” And the constantly agitated Royalist Action Francaise 
exclaims: 


“Before a Prussia saturated with Hitlerism; before a Reichstag 
governed by Von Hindenburg assisted by Saint Bruening (who 
_ will soon be assisting Hitler); aided by their friends the Fascists 
_ and those of the Vatican, combining a circle against France; we 
_ set up a pacifist Chamber which, singularly, may bring about war. 
/ What thunder of ruin, revolution, or war can awaken the French 
- people?” 


In sharp contrast, organs of the Left express satisfaction and 
relief. The Paris Oewvre (Rad. Soc.) declares that “throughout 

France the people voted for discipline against the forces of 
_ reaction.”’ 


Another Paris daily of like opinion, La Republique, asserts: 


_ “The vote demonstrated a construe- 
tive policy of action by an immense 
majority. Between the Chamber and 
| the Republican Senate collaboration 
_ will be facile and cordial.” 


| Tue Socialist Populaire rejoices that 
_**everywhere we see Socialism consoli- 
dating its position, and winning new 
_ vietories.”” And the Independent Petit 
_ Journal, sometimes called a semiofficial 
newspaper, avers: 


“The advance of the Radicals was 
expected, but the gains of the Socialists 
amazed even veteran politicians.” 


In Germany the Koelnische Zeitung, 
which frequently echoes the Bruening 
Government’s opinion, has this to say: 


“The French elections were the out- 
come of the personal defeat of Tardieu, 
but also were a knock in the head for the 
entire French political and _ business 
tendency. 

_ ‘Perhaps we may hope that the 
aggressive spirit overheated with speed, 
which was characteristic of Tardieu’s 
leadership, will lose some of its asperity. 
A relaxation of the international situa- 
tion emanating from France could per- 
form miracles for Europe.” 


Keystone-Underwood 


Paul Doumer. 


raine farmer stock, 
There is satisfaction, too, in the ver- 


dict of the Liberal Frankfurter Zeitung: 


“The same parties which always regarded Briand’s policy as 
promising but not adventurous, again hold the lever.” 


, In England, the London Daily Mail believes that Herriot’s 
triumph is internationally important, and it observes: 


“The effect on the French policy is not unlikely to be revolu- 
tionary. French opinion is realist, not sentimentalist, in foreign 
affairs. Tho anxious for peace and good-will, Herriot believes in 
maintenance of treaties, and while he is a friend of disarmament 
he will, before accepting it, require solid guaranties that French 
security will not be imperiled.” 


In a personal sketch of France’s new President, Albert Lebrun, 
William Philip Simms, Scripps-Howard Foreign Editor, notes 
that, like former President Poincaré, whose political protégé 
he was, he “hails from the hectic Franco-German frontier of 


Lorraine.” We read: 


“He is a Frenchman of the old school. Picturesque, he looks 
as tho he had just stept out of a CivilWar daguerreotype. Put 
a stock on him, and he could pass for Edgar Allan Poe come 
to life. Politically, in the Senate, he belongs to the Republican 
Union, or the Right Center. The President’s party, of course, 
believes in the strict execution of all war treaties, a firm front 
against Germany, national security, German reparations, and 
while cold toward Russia, it advocates diplomatic and trade 
relations with the Soviet Union.” 


France’s New President 


Albert Lebrun, chosen fourteenth President of 
the French Republic, to succeed the assassinated 
He is sixty years old, of Lor- 
and altho trained as a 
mining engineer, entered politics when he was 
twenty-eight years old. 
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Japan Rejoices Over Shanghai 
Peace 


b/ 

APAN’S DECISION T@ WITHDRAW all her land 
forces at Shanghai withih a month gratifies some editors, . 
who remark that she has done better‘ than wasexpected, j 

Under the terms of the Chinese-Japanese pact, signed at 
Shanghai on May 5, and recorded in these. pages last.week, Jp 
Japan agreed only to take her troops from the Shanghai.area into 
the International Settlement and to extra=Settlement areas os 

The withdrawal means the virtual return to the status before 
the Shanghai fighting, and a Japanese spokesman tells us that 
“Japan expects the great Powers to enforce the terms of the 
Shanghai armistice.’ 

Cables from the Tokyo press to Tur 
Lirzrary Dicesr reveal the Asahi 
(Ind. Lib.) as saying that ‘‘the agree- 
ment is the first significant step toward 
restoration of Chinese-Japanese friendly 
intercourse.” 

This newspaper recalls the anti- 
Japanism of the Powers and of China 
that followed the dispatch of Japanese 
troops to Shanghai, adding, ‘‘a section 
of foreign opinion even feared the oc- 
cupation of the Yangtze Valley by 
Japanese troops and the subjugation of 
China by Japan.” But now— 


““All such prejudices are dissolved 
lke ice under the summer sun. The 
conclusion of the truce proves that the 
real Japanese intention is only the pro- 
tection of residents of Shanghai and the 
removal of menaces to the peace and 
welfare of the city in which the vital 
interests of the Powers are involved. 

“With American and European sus- 
picion dispelled, the Powers must de- 
cide to cooperate with Japan to make 
Shanghai the most peaceful interna- 
tional commercial center in the world. 
That Shanghai in the past has been 
a hotbed of anti-Japanese and general 
anti-alien movements is plain, since 
Great Britain and other Powers have 
had bitter experiences. 

‘“*At the round-table conference to be called in the near future 
the Powers must be regarded as bound to cooperate with Japan, 
as their common responsibility is for the formulation of a prac- 
tical, effective plan to insure complete security for the interna- 
tional residents of the city. Such endeavor should not be ob- 
jectionable to the Chinese, because the enhanced prosperity of 
Shanghai would promote the welfare of all China. Our anxiety 
is whether China and the Powers will awaken to this fact.”’ 


Tue Conservative Tokyo Jiji expresses ‘‘grateful apprecia- 
tion for the efforts of foreign mediators, “who averted un- 
desirable developments in relations between the League of 
Nations and Japan.” But a warning is issued by Chugazt Shogyo, 
leading commercial organ in Japan, that: 

“Unless China realizes the necessity of modifying her past 
attitude toward Japan, half the significance of the truce will be 
forfeited. The round table is as necessary as ever.” 


The Japanese spokesman cited above is quoted also as having 
said to a United Press correspondent at Tokyo that no with- 
drawals of Japanese troops from Manchuria were contemplated. 
To that region the Fourteenth Division, formerly at Shanghai, 


has now been sent. ‘The spokesman said further: 


“The withdrawal of Shanghai forees will save the Government 
4,000,000 yen ($2,000,000) a year and wil eliminate suspicions 
that Japan sought special privileges at Shanghai,” 
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Soviets Claiming Gains in China 


HE CHINESE YELLOW DRAGON is 
chameleonlike change to Soviet Russian Red. 

So we are told by Russian Communist writers, who 
assure us that Chinese converts to Bolshevism are rapidly in- 
creasing over a vast area of Chinese territory. 

Toward the spring of this year, says Michael Targansky, a 
Soviet contributor to an influential monthly published in Mos- 
“900 out of 773 districts of Central and Southern China 


making a 


cow, 


were under the control of the Soviet Government of China.” 

He adds that the population of these 200 districts is estimated 
at about 60,000,000. The Chinese Red Army, he remarks also, 
numbers about 150,000, and was able successfully to fight off 
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Russian Communist Claims in China 


The striped areas on the map show the Chinese Provinces which 

the Soviet Russians say have become increasingly Sovietized ever 

since ‘‘the banner of Sovietism was first raised in Chinese terri- 
tory in 1927 by the heroic workers of Canton.’’ 


“the recent third campaign undertaken by the Nanking generals 
against the Chinese Soviet areas.” 

Mr. Targansky publishes his findings in Molodaya Gvardia, 
a periodical issued under the auspices of the Comsomol, or 
Union of Young Communists of Soviet Russia. The editors of 
this monthly inform us in a foot-note that in preparing his article, 
Mr. Targansky drew upon the material on New China gathered 
by the Communist Academy in Moscow. 

“The banner of Sovietism,’’ Mr. Targansky recalls, ‘‘ was first 
raised in Chinese territory in 1927 by the heroic workers of Can- 
ton and is now being borne by millions of Chinese peasants.”’ 


A ccorpma to his claim the Chinese Soviets now control parts 
of the provinees of Fukien, Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Hunan, 
Hupeh, and Honan, as well as some other sections in the vicinity 
of these provinces. 

The reason for the success of Communism in China is obvious, 
according to Mr. Targansky, who proceeds: 

“The world-wide depression has impoverished China’s agri- 


cultural areas in an appalling manner through catastrophic 
reduction of the prices of agricultural products. The irrigation 


system and the dams of the rivers have fallen into ruin. Hence 
the failure of crops affects wider and wider regions every year. 
“The floods of the Yangtze and the Han rivers have left hun- 


dreds of thousands of Chinese peasants homeless. The number of 
famine-stricken population increases every year. In 1928 there 
were 30,000,000 famine victims. In 1929, 57,000,000, and in 
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1930 the figure rose to 71,000,000! Suffice it to say that in the 
Kiangsi Province, 2,000,000 died of starvation in the course of a 
year, while in Shansi the toll rose to 13,000,000! 

“In a great many places, cases of cannibalism have been re- 
corded. The sale of children into slavery has become a usual 
practise. In Shantung a five-year-old girl is rated at $10, and a 
boy at $5. Such conditions are in part responsible for the swift 
growth of the Communist movement in China.” 


Tus greatest number of, converts to Communism, this in- 
formant reports, are impoverished ‘‘ proletarianized’”’ peasants 
and workers. As soon as a new district is taken over, he relates, 
the Soviet Government sets up a local Soviet organization, 
requisitions the private property of land-owners and city merchants, / 


introduces the eight-hour day for adults and the six-hour day 


for young workers. Moreover, he continues: 


“Active antireligious work is carried on, as well as propa~ | 
ganda against old traditions, prejudices, etc. It is true that | 
sometimes this is carried a little too far. There have been cases | 
when Chinese Communists destroyed temples, smashed idols, 


and banned religious holidays. t 
“This sometimes provokes the dissatisfaction of certain 
peasant elements of which counter-revolutionary bodies avail 


themselves. 
“In one of the villages of northern Fukien, the backward 


peasants killed most barbarously the young Communists who 
broke their ‘sacred’ statues. What the Chinese Communists 
need is caution in their antireligious activities.” 


A large part of the Soviet progress in China is due to the 
activities of the younger generation, it is said. There are two 
organizations of young people. First, the Comsomo]l—-sister 
organization of the Gomsomel in Russia—which has a Chinese | 
membership of 100,000 young Communists, so it is claimed. 
The second is the Young Guards, described as a fighting organi. 
zation of 300,000 young men and women subject to direction of 
the Comsomol. We read then: 


“The members of the Comsomol take an active part in the work 
of Soviet administrative bodies. At the First Conference of Soviet 
Regions in China, in June, 1931, they were well represented. 
Now they are earrying on the preparatory work for the first 
Congress of China’s workmen’s, soldiers’, and peasants’ deputies. 

‘*Moreover, these young elements form from 40 to 60 per cent. — 
of the rank and file of the Red Army. During the battles between 
the Red Army and the Nanking forces in Kiangsi, children of 
fifteen and sixteen were to be found among the Reds who were 
killed. 

‘In Fukien, young girls, the members of these organizations, 
take an active part in the eviction of land-owners from their 
estates, in burning contracts, and in the partition of the land 
among the peasants. 

“They greatly help the Red forces in battles, too.~ In this 
province many women took part in the local Soviet elections 
and have assumed various administrative posts. 

“The organization of the Young Guards plays an especially 
important military réle in assisting the Red Army. In Hupeh, 
for instance, they organized fourteen fighting units comprising 
2,000 men in all. In Fukien thousands of them join the Red 
Army, or form independent military units of bearers, liaison- 
men, and the like, who help the Red fighters. 

‘“When in Kiangsi the Army suffered hunger, detachments of 
Young Guards were mobilized. These detachments requisitioned 
rice from the well-to-do peasants who had hid it, and shot the 
peasants guilty of that counter-revolutionary crime.” 


Alin the tragedies of raids by the Chinese Communist Army, 
especially on homes of American missionaries, Amoy press dis- 
patches reveal one humorous episode. A missionary and his 
family had fled for safety from their home in Changchow, but 
the cook remained behind on her job. When the looters began 
hammering their way into the house, with sudden strategy the 
cook opened the door, let them in and treated them to a feast of 
American baked ham and other foreign delicacies. 

Having eaten their fill, the Communists showed their appre- 
ciation of the cook’s hospitality by leaving the contents of the 
house intact, and they even presented her with a pair of slippers 
they had taken from the house next door. 
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Kipling Breaks Silence 


MAGINE RUDYARD KIPLING reading the reviews 
of his latest book. 


“His eyes gleam with humor occasionally behind his gold- 
rimmed glasses,” says a contemporary portraitist; but what, over 
the reviews, is more likely to emerge from under the “shaggy 
black eyebrows, which project far out over his eyes’’? 

He is still a British institution, ‘‘this little man, neither fat 
nor thin, cheeks of a healthy brown color,’? and Britons are 
faithful to their institutions. America feels less so compelled. 

His new book is ‘‘ Limits and Renewals” (Doubleday, Doran). 

This is a book of stories and poems. Three of the stories are 
new; others have appeared in other publications. 

It is the old Kipling in respect to detail, where he seems expert 
in every mechanical device, and every phase of Army life. Some 
stories deal with wars or their after effects. One, ‘‘The Woman 
in His Life,’ shows a shell-shocked soldier saved from insanity 
by his dog. 

Several are founded on Biblical themes. ‘‘The Church at 
Antioch” reminds some critics of Anatole France’s ventures 
more successfully into sacred subjects with the irony of an un- 
believer. 

One has a fling at Hollywood as lucid as a London fog. And 
this is followed by a poem in which Kipling’s scorn of the cinema 
comes out clearer. 

In fact, all the stories are either led off or ended, or both led 
and rear-guarded, by poems that present the theme in verse for 
those who miss it in prose. The initial story, ‘‘ Dayspring Mis- 
handled,”’ deals with two men, Castorley, an authority on Chau- 
cer, and Manallace, a delver in old manuscripts, who attempts to 
trick the Chaucerian scholar by a faked manuscript of the father 
of English poetry, “newly discovered.’ Manallace is led to do this 
through hearing Castorley speak slightingly of a woman. The 
manuscript is seized upon by the gullible Castorley, who will be 
shown up when his book on it appears. But Castorley dies and 
the revenge is abandoned. 

Upon this a writer, R. M. C., in The New Yorker, comments: 

“‘No writer of the present generation in his senses would ever 
dream of writing such a story as that—unless, perhaps, he en- 
titled it, ‘The Madman’s Revenge.’ Not only his artistic con- 
science but his morality as a man would otherwise be revolted by 
it. Whatever the causes, there has surely been developing in us a 
fundamental pity for humanity which makes us see as almost 
bestial the actions of a Manallace who hounds another to death— 
4nd all because that other, years previously, had spoken slight- 
ingly of a lady friend. 

“Mo any reader of to-day, Manallace will seem as thorough a 
scoundrel as Castorley, if not a worse one, and the story of his 
vengeance while the other lies dying will appear the more morbid 
for the author’s almost jocular way of telling it. 

‘““Wor there can be no doubt where Mr. Kipling’s sympathies 
lay. His, we must remember, was truly the Hebrew God, the 
Avenger who exacted an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth; 
his creed, like that of the Mikado, whom a more enlightened 
contemporary satirized, was that the punishment fit the crime. 

‘‘Castorley’s crimes had been vainglory, self-seeking; more, he 
had spoken disrespectfully of that creature of heaven’s own 
handiwork, a Woman. No punishment, then, could be too great, 
so long as it be in keeping; and Mr. Kipling, I feel sure, considered 
that in making Castorley’s wife, a member of the sex he had 
flouted, indirectly the instrument of his death, he had turned 
a very neat trick artistically, and that in depicting Manallace 
as withholding the final blow that would shatter the man’s 
reputation, he had shown him to be a very fine fellow indeed.”’ 


Rerereme to ‘Dayspring Mishandled,’’ the London Daily 
Telegraph asks: ‘‘ Does not this opening paragraph ring with the 
authentic Kipling note: ‘In the days beyond compare and 
before the judgments’. . .” but we mustn’t quote, Kipling 


guards his copyrights. The writer in The Daily Telegraph, 
Howard Marshall, adds, “This is the old Kipling manner 
sure enough’’—as if to reassure himself. 

The London Spectator guards against a possible lapse of mem- 
ory on the part of the public by opening its review in this wise: 


“The reputation of Mr. Rudyard Kipling has depended upon 
the brilliance and fertility of his imagination, upon great con- 


International photograph 
Kipling Off Guard, in Cheerful Mood 
Rarely photographed, he is caught at a garden party. 


structive skill, and upon the fact that he has always voiced a set 
of values acceptable to the majority of his literate fellow country- 
men. Happy the author who can utter strongly conservative 
sentiments without appearing stuffily respectable! 

‘His latest volume will not affect his reputation one way or 
the other. The tricks are there, and flashes of the old manner; 
the amazing technical felicity is still his to command; there is 
the same inquisitiveness, the same uncanny power of isolating 
single incidents or pictures, the same concern with abnormal 
states of mind. ‘Limits and Renewals’ will take its place with 
the rest of Mr. Kipling’s work.” 


Sas KIPLING still knows the words, but he has forgotten the 
tune,’’ says the American, Laurence Stallings, who is not subject 
to British loyalties: 


‘“‘He tries bitterly to recapture that first rapture; fishing up 
tags from early music: those brassy cadenzas from his Old 
Testament and its cruel Nordie God, stray warblings from Chau- 
cer’s clumsy beauty, Anglo-Saxon tags, and soulful echoes from 
the Pauline epistles. 

‘‘But the thing doesn’t come off. Remembering Mowgli and 
Kim and Wee-Willie-Winkie, we wanted to put the book down 
and slink behind nursie’s chair and have a good ery.” 
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Alice Comes to Our Wonderland 


RS. HARGREAVES IS A VERY remarkable old 
lady. 

That can not seem strange since she was such a 
remarkable young lady as to inspire, at ten years of age, “‘ Alice 
in Wonderland.” 

Since January 27, when England celebrated the centenary of 
Lewis Carroll’s birth, she has been féted by the press of two 
continents; and on May 4, she celebrated her eightieth birthday 
at Columbia University before a distinguished audience of two 
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Alice Mounted High 


Teetering with her sister, Lorina, in the days when she lived in the Early 


Wonderland created by Lewis Carroll. 


thousand, after two days previously receiving the degree of 
Doctor of Letters from President Butler. 

To others, perhaps, besides Marion Clyde McCarroll of the New 
York Evening Post, Columbia’s entertainment seems ‘‘curiouser 
and curiouser’’: 


“The Alice who wandered with so lively and endearing an in- 
terest through the looking-glass would be the very first, we think, 
to regard the procedure as quite extraordinary. One can picture 
her viewing the performance on the library steps of Columbia 
with that quizzical gaze of hers, and murmuring, as Dr. Butler 
solemnly pronounced the formula of the presentation: ‘Curiouser 
and ecuriouser!’ 

“And to our mind she would have been quite correct. 

“There are so many things more appropriate than an honorary 
degree that Mrs. Hargreaves might have received to take home 
as a happy reminder of her visit.” 


ate her arrival here to help celebrate the centenary of her old 
friend and admirer, she has appeared to be reliving the ad- 
venturous life of her literary prototype. She said over the 


radio: 


“Coming here is an adventure overseas instead of underground. 

“America and New York City are such exciting places that to 
visit them takes me back to Wonderland. 

“T am beginning to think that when Lewis Carroll described 
the ‘tumble down the rabbit hole,’ he visualized in a prophetic 
manner going down the Empire State Building. 

‘Express elevators don’t give me much time to take things off 
the shelves, however.” 


When Mrs. Hargreaves was presented to the two thousand 
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assembled at the Columbia gymnasium, she said she felt much the 
same thrill she experienced as a child when Carroll first related 
the story of ‘Alice in Wonderland” to her. And then she added: 


“‘T wonder how many stories the world has missed because he 
never wrote anything down until I teased him into doing it. I 
believe that the best of his stories appeared in the two books. I 
remember many old stories that he used to tell to us and found 
them in the books. 

“Little did he dream, that retiring parson, that I would come 
to the United States to celebrate the hundredth anniversary of 
his birth. If Lewis Carroll had told me the story which I am 
living to-day it would have seemed as strange as the whimsical 
stories which he used to tell me, using me as his 
Alice.” 


Pror. HARRY M. AYRES of the English depart- 
ment at Columbia delivered the main address, 
and brought the famous ‘Alice’ book down to 
our own day: 


“The Oxford that gave birth to Alice and her 
adventures, and the world in which we are now 
living—where all winter we have been reading in 
the newspapers reports telling what has happened 
to-morrow in Shanghai, in a war that does not 
exist, or telling us that there are people going 
hungry because there is too much food in the world 
and too many facilities for carrying it to the people 
that need it—are both no less incredible than 
those realms in which the faney of Lewis Carroll 
has made us all immortal playmates—in which 
heritage this anniversary of his happy appearance } 
on the planet invites us for the moment heartily to 
rejoice.” : : 


Mas. HARGREAVES heard herself described by 
Professor Ayres as ‘‘one of the great heroines of 
literature, who, if she has not always been as wise 
as her great and kindly teacher strove to make her, 
at least has the consolation of knowing that the | 
painful travels of her immortal quest have been the 
cause of much wisdom in others and of that kind of 
mirth that is wisdom’s fairest offspring.”’ 

Columbia has been holding an exhibition of the 
literary works and personal mementoes of Carroll, 
some five hundred items which are said to be the most complete 
Carroll collection ever arranged. 

So it is fitting to refresh one’s mind about this book, which we de 
with the assistance of Edwin C. Hill, writing in the New York Sun: | 


‘Seventy years ago, a long lifetime, a most correctly attired 
clergyman. of Oxford, with a mobile and sensitive mouth, molded 
by a precise and persistent pronunciation of prunes and prisms, — 
delighted to go boating on the Thames and pienicking on its bank 
with a very charming little girl named Alice Liddell. 

“Tn fact, there were three charming little girls, Lorina and Alice 
and Edith, all daughters of the dean of Christ Church College, 
but Alice was the boon companion and particular favorite of the 
Rev. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, deacon of Christ Church and 
lecturer in mathematies. F 

“For her, indeed, he composed the most fascinating book of 
sheer nonsense in the English or any other language. ; 

“Just seventy years ago next Fourth of July, the Rev. Mr. 
Dodgson—or Lewis Carroll, to give his pen name—wrote in his 
diary: ‘I made an expedition up the river to Goodstow with the 
three Liddells. We had tea on the bank there and did not reach 
Christ Church until eight-thirty. On which oeceasion I told them 
the fairy-tale of ‘Alice Adventures Underground,” which I under- 
took to write out for Alice.’ 

“That was the start of it. ; 

“That was the origin of the whole delightful, fantastic business. 

“Then and there came into being the haughty Caterpillar, 
the March Hare, the lugubrious Mock Turtle, the Walrus, and the 
Carpenter who went awalking with the oysters along the strand 
of the sea; the Duchess, Humpty-Dwmpty, Father William, 
Tweedle-Dum and Tweedle-Dee, and all the rest of that incom- 
parable company. 

‘And the solemn-faced clergyman with such a welling spring of 
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erystal humor deep down under his shy reserve did ‘write it out 
for Alice.” | Only a few years ago Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach of 
Philadelphia paid $75,259 at a London auction to acquire the 
beautifully executed manuscript of ‘Alice’s Adventures Under- 
eround.’ The title was changed later to ‘Alice in Wonderland.’ 
Not only the script but the illustrations were Dodgson’s work— 
or Carroll's, as we had better continue to call him—beautiful 
ehirography and clever sketches. 

“And a little later on Dr. Rosenbach did very nicely for himself 
by selling the manuscript to Eldridge R. Johnson, president of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, for $150,000. 

The way it came to be written was this: Ten-year-old Alice 
Liddell, the clergyman-mathematician’s favorite, was greedy for 
stories. She demanded a story that had nonsense in it. So he 
sat down with ‘the child of pure, unclouded brow and dreaming 
eyes of wonder,’ and created a new world for her pleasure, 
Wonderland, where they are still trying to put the Dormouse 
into the teapot, where the long grass rustles as the White Rabbit 
scurries by, the Mouse still plashes through the Pool of Tears, 
and no wise fish ever goes anywhere without a Porpoise. 

“Threescore years and ten have passed since those gay days 
on the Thames, and little Alice Liddell has become white-haired 
Mrs. Reginald Hargreaves of Cufnels in the New Forest. 

_ “Mrs. Hargreaves at eighty is the only one of the three little 
Liddells left alive, the three that went boating with Lewis Carroll. 

““The family is of considerable distinction. Sir Frederick Lid- 
dell, a younger brother of the original Alice, is legal adviser of 
the House of Commons, but Sir Frederick was too young to know 
Lewis Carroll. He probably would have received scant attention 
in any event. To the end of his life Carroll could champion little 
girls against all the grown-ups in the world, but he could never 
make anything of little boys.” 


The Cover 
HIS is right out of the hot country of the West. Even the 
flowers and shrubs in this picture, ‘‘Off to the Round-Up,” 
add flame to the hot sky and rocks. 

The horse, too, seems to breathe fire, and the rider is no 
timid horseman. 

- William R. Leigh, the painter, has apparently taken up the 
brushes of Remington and carried on the record of the energetic 
West. 

“Milling cattle, galloping cowboys, cattle rustlers and their 
elashes with the law, bucking horses, bad men, buffaloes standing 
off baying packs of wolves, two-gun sheriffs, Indians—these are 
the remnants of the old order of things that William Leigh has 
preserved for to-morrow’s generations.’’ So writes Rose Hender- 
son in the New York Herald Tribune. 

Something of the artist’s history is also told: 


“Mir. Leigh was fourteen when he began to study art at the 

Maryland Institute in Baltimore. But he can not remember 
when he began to draw. 
, “His mother, who had had some art training, was his first 
teacher. Drawing was easy for him, and the third winter of his 
attendance at Maryland Institute he was put in night school as 
a teacher of drawing. Later he went to Munich and his professor 
there said that Leigh’s drawings were the best he had seen that 
season. After four years in Munich he returned to America 
gnd stayed one year. Then he went back to Munich and stayed 
eight years. a 

‘“Back in New York from his art studies in Europe, he felt 
that most of the painting being done in the Hast was imitative 
and insincere. He questioned the wisdom and fitness of painting 
Dutch and French peasants here in America, as many painters 
were doing. He was disgusted with the idea of presenting Huro- 
pean characters and scenes as the only fit subjects for American 
sonsumption. He decided that when in America he would 
paint America or nothing. 

“‘To him, Eastern landscapes were not sufficiently distinctive. 
He wanted something strikingly different from Hurope. 

“So in 1906, in the face of much discouragement, he went 
West, and was infatuated with the country. He painted Sioux 
Indians in Wyoming, Zuni and Hopi Indians in New Mexico and 
Arizona, and cowboys, sheriffs, cattle rustlers, and other types 
ull over the Rocky Mountain territory. He learned to rough it 
n remote desert and mountain camps, to ride all day over hair- 
raising trails, and to find water among desert rocks where even 
the Indians said no water could be found. He learned to trail 
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lost horses and cattle. To him the West was ‘a whole new world, 
a virgin land of drama, color, poetry—everything that goes to 
make distinctive and worth-while living.’”’ 


Music and Noise 


OMPARING MUSICAL SOUNDS with street-car 
racket, the ear is found to receive a lesser assault from 
the latter. 


This was discovered when an “‘electric ear” listened in during 
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rap 


At the New World and its frenzy over 


a performance of Verdi's ‘‘ Rigoletto” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House recently. 

Lily Pons has been delighting vast audiences by her singing 
of ‘‘Caro Nome” from the opera, but the electric ear finds she 
outdoes the street-car. 

This and other findings are reported in the New York American: 


““That the peak of sound reached by Lily Pons during a solo 
was 75 decibels; by Beniamino Gigli, 77 decibels, and by Mario 
Basiola, 85 decibels. (A street-car going full blast hits 65 deci- 
bels, a subway-train 95 decibels, and an airplane 105 decibels.) 

“‘Bavesdropping some more, the ‘ear’ discovered that the 
opening overture, with the roll of the drums and all, puts a sub- 
way train to shame, the score being: 

““Subway—95. Overture—96. 

‘““When it came to applause, the electric needle that darts 
back and forth on the dial of the ear, which is also known as an 
audio-sound-meter, revealed: 

“Pons, 80; Basiola, 77; Gigli, 75. 

“The quietest time of the evening was when Gilda (Miss Pons) 
was murdered. The over-all noise just after the crime was 24. 
(A country residence registers 20, and a quiet office 30.) 

“Between the acts, the audience hovered between 50 and 53 
decibels. (Hngineers say a normal street noise is 50.) 

“The audio-sound-meter test was made by the General Elee- 
trie Company. The instrument was developed principally for 
use in mechanical fields for testing machinery. It was installed 
last night in the booth usually used when operas are broadeast.”’ 
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The Ounce of Prevention 


The boys in front are being trained in baseball by their friends, the ‘‘cops,” lined up behind. 


It is part of the work of the Crime) 


Prevention Bureau of the New York City Police Department. 


Stealing Bases to Stop Theft 


HE POLICEMAN STROKED HIS CHIN, which looked 

like a slice from the Rock of Gibraltar. But a kindly 

gleam was in his eye, and sympathy simply oozed from 
his brass buttons. He remembered his own school days. 

The teacher went on about his troubles with the boys. They 
were always fighting; he couldn’t stop them. 

Why not put gloves on them? suggested the bluecoat, looking 
down at his own gnarled knuckles. And put ’em in the ring? 

The teacher pounced on the idea. The policeman met the 
boys and induced them to come to a certain boys’ club and listen 
to a talk by a famous prize-fighter. The boys came, were taught 
to box, and now there’s no more fighting at school. It’s all under 
the Marquis of Queensberry rules—ring, referee, seconds, sponges, 
and all. 

“That,’’ says Inspector Louis F. Costuma, head of New York’s 
uniformed police of the Crime Prevention Bureau, “‘is the sort of 
thing our officers do all over the city, depending on the neighbor- 
hood and its facilities, of course.” 

Boxing is just one of the possibilities. On that sand lot over 
there the Neversweats are running bases with their shirt-tails 
out. A three-foot-six Babe Ruth has lined out a home run— 
you ean see the broken window-pane—and tied the score at 29. 
But the visiting Purple Sox have another inning, and are spitting 
on their hands. They’re out for the ‘‘champeenship.”’ 

Give the kids a chance to steal a base, thinks Police Com- 
missioner Edward P. Mulrooney, and you'll stop a lot of other 
stealing. And that’s the job of the Crime Prevention Bureau. 
All the sand-lot teams will be organized into neighborhood 
leagues, which will fight it out for the interborough champion- 
ships. The interborough winners, in turn, will fight it out for 
the championship of the city, probably at the Yankee Stadium, 
where plays the Babe himself. 


‘Tarx of the mob of boys who will rush the gates for that game 
for the juvenile championship of the biggest boys’ league in the 
biggest city in the world. 

If that isn’t enough to make other little suburbanites envious, 
Babe Ruth and Joe McCarthy, of the Yankees; John McGraw, 
of the Giants, and Max Carey, of the Brooklyns, are among 
the sponsors of these sand-lot leagues, the parent organization 
of which is the Junior Police Athletic League. And the veteran 
players of the Police Athletic League are training the boys. 
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For them it isn’t ‘‘cheese it, de cop”? any more. The police} 
stations are no longer frowning bastions of the law. Ten super-} 
visors are in charge of as many major units of the league, and 
the staffs are established in ten station houses covering wide 
territories. Space once used for dormitories for the police is | 
now controlled by the units of the Crime Prevention police di- 
recting the league. Members of the league are from about | 
fourteen to eighteen years old, tho most of them so far are from 
fifteen to sixteen. 


* Bxsepat is being featured by the league for the present,” 
said Commissioner Mulrooney to a Herald Tribune writer, 
‘because it is of such timely interest and has a wide appeal te | 
youth of all classes and all sections. It promotes union and 
friendships and has the quality of common interest which often 
appears in the gangs which subvert the spirit of youth.’”’. More- 
over, ‘“‘it calls for high qualities of intellect, for it takes brains | 
to master its technique and certainly initiative in playing. Thus _ 
exercise for the body and training for the mind are provided.” 
Other sports will be developed later on. ‘ 

‘One of the prime reasons for starting the bureau,” we read, 
“is the fact that the number of young criminals is steadily in- 
creasing. In recent years many youths not of age have been 
convicted of serious crimes; others have been led into offenses 
ascribed to a general lack of self-discipline and of moral and 
religious training.” 

Read Shorty’s story. He is not over seventeen, but he’s 
doing time in Sing Sing—fifteen to thirty years for robbery. 
Warden Lewis KH. Lawes, one of the country’s outstanding 
criminologists, asked Shorty why he was behind the bars. The 
boy—he is still that in years—told of how he and his gang tried 
to find a place to play. There was only one playground in the 
neighborhood and that was always crowded, so that Shorty 
and his gang had to wait their turn to play. He went on, as 
Mr. Lawes quotes him in the New York Times Magazine: 


“After a while we got tired of waiting and we decided to stir 
up some fun on the street. There the cops chased us and we 
found places to hide. We'd have meetings and make believe 
we were hiding from brass buttons and so we’d make up lots. 
We'd robbed that person, or maybe killed another, All imagi- 
nary, of course. But we got a kick out of it. 

‘Well, one day some one dared us to do a real job. We done 
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t and got away allright. After that it was easy. What did we 
lo with the money? Well, there were crap games. And the 
900l-room back of that speak-easy. It was all fun while it lasted. 
But it didn’t last very long.” 


“Shorty,” writes Mr. Lawes, “‘is too young to have any well- 
ormulated ideas. He tells us of his experiences. But he pro- 
vides leads that enable us to detect the stages which finally 
anded him within the walls of Sing Sing.” 


Baltimore Over the Blues 


HE UMPIRE LOOKS AT HIS WATCH. 
two o’clock. 


“Play ball,” he calls, and the batter steps up to the 


It is exactly 


plate. 

At the same hour scores of 
zaddies unlimber at the first 
tees. 

At home Sister Sue feels the 
heft of her croquet mallet, 
swings, and misses the first 
wicket. Little Tim looks up 
anxiously at his mother and 
asks if he may get out hisroller- 
skates. 

“Yes,’’ she says, with a 
slanece at the clock, ‘“‘but be 
zareful of the cars. They’re all 
put to-day.” 

‘Abroad somewhere in the 
sity Brother John delivers his 
first serve—into the net. ‘‘It’s 
so strange playing on Sunday,”’ 
he apologizes. 

On East Baltimore Street 
two burlesque houses open 
their doors. Throngs begin fil- 
mg into the movie houses and 
the neighborhood theaters. 

After 209 years Baltimore is 
over the blues. By a majority 
9 more than 80,000 votes, 
she people of the Calverts’ 
sity wiped the ancient blue 
aws off the books on May 
2.” It was a landslide that is 
aid to have surprized the sponsors of the municipal ordinance 
which legalizes sports on the Sabbath. Fifteen sports are now 
llowed—baseball, football, golf, tennis, basket-ball, croquet, 
acrosse, quoits, soccer, hockey, ice and roller skating, and swim- 
ning, track and field meets. 

The ordinance also provides, we read in The News, for the sale 
ind delivery of cooked meats, all prepared foodstuffs, automobile 
ecessories and parts, flowers, toilet goods, camera films, and 
various articles sold in drug stores. Nearly everything that was 
orbidden is permissible now—after two o’clock. The morning 
till belongs to the churches. 


Wide World photograph 


Woasrnr Pa may press his old flannel pants and mother sew 
, button on Johnny’s Sunday-go-to-meeting suit depends on 
vhether they are considered works of necessity. The parson 
night consent at least to the button. 

Until the passage of the liberalizing ordinance the ‘‘blue” 
aw had been rigidly enforced by Police Commissioner Charles 
). Gaither—and that is said to have been largely responsible for 


ts repeal. Every Sunday, we are told, the police managed to 


The Pound of Cure 


In the grand stand of Sing Sing, criminals, mostly young, who 
might have been saved by ball and bat and friendly “‘cops.”’ 
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enforce strict observance of the law. They would arrest a man 
for painting his house, or for washing his automobile, or for carry- 
ing home a cake of ice. 

But the Lord’s Day Alliance has not surrendered. It will 
continue to fight to ‘‘rescue Sunday from commercialism and 
restore it to God,” announces Dr. W. W. Davis, executive secre- 
tary. “‘It will be watching at the gates,” if any move is made 
in the City Council further to liberalize the Sunday laws. 

“Tt seems to me,” says Police Commissioner Gaither, as The 
Sun quotes him, ‘‘that the vote shows the public want to con- 
strue the law liberally, and that’s what we’ll do.” 

Baltimore, says Francis A. Michel, Speaker of the House of 
Delegates and leader in the fight for repeal of the blue laws, 
“Js no longer in the hick-town class, but is now abreast of the 
fifty-five or more modern progressive cities of the country. 
The voters’’—quoting him from The News—‘‘have admonished 
the professional political par- 
sons to confine themselves to 
the teaching of religion from 
their pulpits, instead of polities. 
If this rebuke is heeded, I pre- 
dict that the empty pews will 
be filled, even tho it will be 
legal to engage in. sports, or 
attend professional baseball 
games, or movies, or theatrical 
productions on Sundays.” 
Then: ‘‘Miss Baltimore has 
discarded her puritanical garb 
of 200 years ago for the at- 
tractive styles and less con- 
fining fashions of 1932.” He 
thanks Mayor Howard W. 
Jackson for signing the ordi- 
nance, and all who helped. 


Ir had been a long fight— 
twenty The 
counties had fought the ena- 
bling act giving the people of 
Baltimore the right to a ref- 
erendum on the question, and 
the urbanites had finally re- 
plied that they would oppose 
obstruction with obstruction. 
The cornfield Senators and 
legislators could get what they 
wanted only by giving the side- 
walk Senators and legislators what they asked for. 

Yet it was a mild sort of victory, thinks The Evening Sun, 
which notes that there is still a bloe of no fewer than 60,000 
voters who prefer the blue law. So they need not be unduly 
unhappy, says The Hvening Sun: 


years. rural 


‘The ordinance is a very mild ordinance. It touches the sub- 
jects of amusements and sales, but does not touch the subject of 
Sunday labor, save indirectly. 

““The consequence is that in Baltimore it will still be possible, 
in the future as in the past, for the evil-minded to spy upon their 
neighbors and have them hauled off to the hoosegow for pressing 
their trousers, or washing their automobiles, or mowing their 
lawns, or painting their window-sills. The new ordinance does 
not put a stop to such sly tricks. 

‘“ And, finally, it should be remembered that Sunday morning 
and, indeed, the whole day up to two o’clock in the afternoon, 
is still carefully reserved for the churches. 

“The people who have gone to church will continue to go 
to church, and they will probably continue to contribute as 
freely to the collection plate. 

“There was a victory for good sense yesterday. But it was not 
the extensive victory that some people seem to think.” 
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Ritual Returning to the Church 


N THE OLD BLOCK MEETING-HOUSES of a generation 
or more ago the congregations sat hours on end listening 
to the pleadings and exhortations of the preacher. 

He dwelt overmuch, perhaps, on fire and brimstone, on perils 
present and worse to come. 

God seemed more prone to punish than to love and help His 
erring children. The church was the preacher’s; the congregation, 
save for a few hymns and groaning amens, had little to do but 
listen. If one nodded he was apt to be rudely awakened by a 
watchful sister. 

To-day the congregation is coming back into its own. Ritual- 
ism is returning. And we have a Bishop’s word for it that it is 
all for the better. 

That people like and welcome the change is attested in the 
fact, we are told, that attendance in the ritualistic churches is 
increasing. In these churches which are hardly more than 
platforms for preachers attendance has declined. 

The movement, says Bishop Wilbur P. Thirkield, is springing 
up in the Protestant Church of Germany and other lands of the 
Reformation, such as Holland and Switzerland. It has reached 
America. 

Bishop Thirkield is chairman of the Federal Council’s Com- 
mittee on Worship. In our issue of April 16 we told of the com- 
mittee’s work in trying to arrange a liturgy for general use in all 
Protestant churches. In that service the sermon will not occupy 
the most prominent part. 

Now we learn from Bishop Thirkield’s article in the Federal 
Council Bulletin something of the influences at work in bringing 
about this change. Perhaps it is the answer to the common 
charge that the Protestant Church is losing its hold on the 
people by dissipating its energies in too many fields. 

“When we contemplate the square, unadorned meeting- 
houses of the Puritans, and their stiff and formal service,” 
writes Bishop Thirkield, “‘it is almost with a shock that we 
learn, for example, of the wide sweep of liturgical reform in the 
Congregational Church. Years ago the Presbyterian Church 
adopted a Book of Prayer, recently revised. The same move- 
ment is evident in other churches.” 

The real question in thousands of ‘‘Free Churches,” says 
Bishop Thirkield, is not one of ritual, or of the enrichment of the 
order of worship. “It is rather the securing of a sense of the 
presence of God in the service of the sanctuary. The lack of a 
spirit of orderly and devout conduct of the service and reverence 
in worship is a weakness in great numbers of our churehes. Men 
erave to hear the note of eternity in the sanctuary.” 


Two facts indicate the trend. In most churches where the 
pulpit has held the center and worship has been subordinated, 
says Bishop Thirkield, ‘‘church attendance has declined.” 
Increase in membership in these churches has not kept pace with 
the growth of communions in which ‘‘a devout and helpful ser- 
vice of worship is provided.” 

For instance, membership statistics for metropolitan Chicago 
in 1929 show that the increase in the Lutheran Church is greater 
than that in the Presbyterian, Methodist Episcopal, Baptist and 
Congregational churches combined, the increases standing in the 
order given: The Protestant Episcopal Church is next to the 
Lutheran. “Let it be borne in mind,” says Bishop Thirkield, ‘that 
the Lutheran Church holds to a liturgical service, to its evangel- 
ical doctrines, to the centrality of the Cross and of the Holy Sacra- 
ment, to catechetical training of youth, and to a definite creed.” 

The outstanding example of the liturgic appeal is the Roman 
Catholic Church, for, we are reminded, ‘‘the Roman Catholic 
goes to church for worship,” and it is an oft-repeated saying 
that “Protestantism brings a man to his feet, while Catholicism 
brings a man to his knees.’ 
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The ‘“Gush” of Mothers’ Day 


OTHERS DON’T WANT A MOTHER’S DAY, sa 
one of them. She is a little tired of all the “ 
stuff” she hears on the day set aside for this parti¢ 


lar remembrance. 

It should be said at the outset, however, that one importan 
feature of Mothers’ Day, often forgotten, is to call attention t 
those thousands of mothers who annually die in childbirth fo 
lack of proper care and attention. 

But Clara S. Lingle writes to The Presbyterian Advance thap 
she has made it a custom to ask the women of her acquaintan 
at every Mothers’ Day celebration what they thought of it, ana 
that she has never heard a woman speak favorably in reply 


: Pe 
The answer is, ‘I was never so uncomfortable in my life,” o 


‘‘Why should mothers be exalted?”’ 

“We are not worthy of such adulation,” writes Mrs. Lingleg 
“Every honest woman will tell you that she has been repaid in 
full every hour of her life for the so-called ‘price of motherhood.” 
In fact, 


“The obligation is all on the other side. : 

“How to pay the debt we owe to the young people who bring 
joy and hope into our lives is the mother’s chief problem. Devote 
a Sunday a year to the study of child life and the responsibilities 
of parenthood, and we will be right with you. 

“The picture of mother so vividly drawn by the preacher and 
the special speaker of the day does not help us in our dealing 
with our very modern children. | 

““The sweet-faced old lady in the white bonnet, sitting in thé 
corner by the fireplace, her tired hands too weary even to hold 
her knitting, may be the angel type of mother, but she is not the 
every-day, vigorous young woman who is trying to be the good 
companion, friend, adviser, and comrade of the boys and girls 
who are sitting in the pew with her. 

“There is something incongruous here. A Mothers’ Day 
sermon is apt to put a little distance between me and that 
youngster to whom I want to be the best pal of all.” 


“Finally,” says the writer, ‘‘Mothers’ Day has been com 
mercialized until it is meaningless.” 


““ Blowers for Mothers’ Day,’ ‘a box of candy for mother, 
‘give her gloves, a hat, a dress, a handkerchief for Mothers 
Day,’ all these may be good business for the merchant and the 
telegraph company with its ready-made message; but if mothers 
have anything to say about it, we would rather have that money 
spent to outlaw war and to bring peace into a troubled world 

“Tt may be asked, ‘Do women not appreciate the loving letters 
that have been written by sons and daughters “before the day 
shall end” ?’ | 


“Yea, verily, they are prest between the leaves of our Bible 
and cherished in our hearts, but no more prized are they than 
the spontaneous, scribbled note that is dropt into the mail-box 
on the way to class: ‘Dear Mom, I’m about to flunk Math., 
prepare Dad for the worst, you would like my girl, write to me 
again soon.’ ; 

“No, we don’t want the Church to demand of our children a 
devotion which doesn’t fit them or us. We want it rather to 
help us point them to objects of worship that are far and away 
beyond us. Let Mothers’ Day not become an institution.” 


(Gane on a similar article by the same author in The 
Christian Observer (Presbyterian), Mrs. Hubert S. Lyle says that 
it “expresses the feelings of a lot of mothers who have lacked the 
courage or wisdom to express ourselves. I’ve even heard of 
mothers staying home on Mothers’ Day because they ‘couldn’t 
stand all the gush.’ The churches are called on for too many 
‘Days’ as it is. This one could well be omitted.” 

‘““Altho Mothers’ Day, like Christmas and Easter, has been 
commercialized to a considerable extent,” says The Churchman 
Afield of the Boston Evening Transcript, “the sentiment upon 
which the day is based is so strong that its observance is likely to 
be continued in spite of objections. A statement of these ob- 
jections ought to inspire right-minded people to exert all possible 
influence to keep the day as pure as its motive is exalted.” 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
What Shall We Invent Next? 


NSWERS TO THIS QUERY, given by leaders in 

the field of invention, and quite remarkable for their 

diversity, are given out by Science Service in a Special 
Feature Series (Washington) : 

Orville Wright wants a sun-power motor; Lee De Forest, on 

the other hand, would tap the bowels of the earth for his heat: 


; ? 
Ehihu Thomson wants solar energy turned into the electrical 


form; Pupin stands for democracy minus the professional 
politician; Arthur D. Little asks for decent homes at small cost; 
S. M. Kintner, Westinghouse vice-president, wants ether-waves 
in sizes now unknown; Dr. E. F. Northrup, not content with one 
objective, yearns for television, a crime-detector, and protection 
against germs and insects. 

Says Dr. Lee De Forest: 


| “‘T believe the next great invention (or group, for several in- 
ventions are required to solve the problem) will be practical 
television, first in the theater, then in the home, by wire and 
radio. 
“But this is not, in my opinion, what the world needs most. 
The urgent need of mankind is for unlimited sources of power, 
_at costs so low as to revolutionize our methods and conditions of 
working and living. 
“Such power lies a few miles beneath our feet. The next 
generation will see man delving and boring, not for fuel, coal, 
oil, nor mineral wealth, but to tap the 
limitless fountains of heat, by some 
durable means which will permit us to 
send down water and get back high- 
temperature steam, or some equivalent 
energy absorbing and emitting medium. 
“Then electric power will be at our 
doors for heating, for cooling our 
‘houses, for purifying our air, propel- 
ling our vehicles (supposing suitable 
storage batteries)—doing all manual 
work, in factory, farm, and home, 
speeding and enormously increasing 
vegetable and crop growth, illuminat- 
ing homes, streets, and all country 
roadways with light like that of day. 
“<Knowledge is Power,’ the Sage 
has said; but Power will bring knowl- 
edge and leisure to acquire it, and 
the immeasurable blessings 
which follow in its train.” 


Bor Elihu Thomson would 
co up for his energy in- 
stead of down. He writes: 


“Some people would be 
inclined to answer that what 
the world needs most is a 
more perfect civilization, a 
better psychology through- 
out the peoples of the world. 
If I may be permitted to 
limit myself to the ‘great- 
est future invention,’ or 
what the world needs most 
in the mechanical aspect of 
things, I would say the 
‘oreatest future invention,’ 
of which I can conceive the 
possibility, is some direct 
method of converting the 
radiant energy of the sun 
into electric current with 
high efficiency. It does 
seem that such a thing may be a possibility, and that solar 
energy may in years to come be relied upon to ib urnish directly 
electricity for all the services that are possible with it. There 
may be other sources of energy of which we know too little, 
but the radiation from our sun is the most evident source. 

“Looking forward, I can see no period when the efforts of the 
inventor or discoverer may not be expected to be fruitful in the 


service of man.” 
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Vice-President Kintner 


Wants ether-waves in sizes now 
unknown. 


Vice-President Kintner of the Westinghouse Company writes 
from Pittsburgh: 


“The question of the next great invention somewhat suggests 
the statement of the Irishman that he wished he knew where he 
was going to die, because if 
he did he would not go there. 

“This is the way it is 
with us; if we knew what 
the next great invention 
was going to be, we would 
start on it right now. 

“Most anybody that you 
would ask this question 
would say—‘ television,’ ‘air 
conditioning,’ or some other 
development that now offers 
immediate hope of accom- 
plishment; but, in addition 
to those, one might look 
forward to biophysical ac- 
complishments in the study 
of the human body and 
better control of diseases 
relating thereto; control of 
insects by radiations, or 
they might even think of 
power transmission by radio 
means, along with other 
possible great inventions 
that will follow the discovery 
of means for producing and 
detecting ether-waves in the now un- 
known regions of wave-lengths. 

‘In thinking over past inventions, 
IT can not escape the feeling that has 
so frequently come to me, of how 
little we appreciated the need for 
many of them until after they were 
here, that is, the world to us appeared 
just as complete before as after these 
inventions were made.” 


Elihu Thomson 


Would turn sunshine into 
electricity. 


Keystone 


Another Grand 


Canyon in Africa 


GREAT VALLEY like the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona, 
cut nearly a mile deep 
across plateau lands of southern 
Abyssinia, but inhabited only by 
monkeys, and seldom if ever seen by 
white people, has been discovered by the Italian explorer, the 


Duke of the Abruzzi. 
One of Italy’s colonies, a part of Somaliland, lies just south of 


the Abyssinian border. Says Dr. HE. E. Free, in his Week’s 
Science (New York): 


“Through this colony flows the river called the Webi Shebeli, 
the Abyssinian headwaters of which the Italian Government 
commissioned the Duke to explore. At one place along this 
river, he reports, the water has cut a deep gorge through almost 
horizontal rock strata much as the Colorado River has cut the 
Grand Canyon. 

“The gorge is reported to be six to twelve miles wide and from 
three-quarters of a mile to one mile deep. Its sides are almost 
bare of vegetation, as is true also of the Grand Canyon, so that 
the horizontal rock layers are exposed. The coloring and the 
unusual pinnacles and other rock forms sculptured by erosion in 
the American Grand Canyon are reported to be less spectacular 
in the newly discovered African duplicate. 

“‘Tust as the waters of the Colorado River, after emerging 
from the American Grand Canyon, now are to be used for power 
and irrigation by the new government project at Boulder Dam, 
so the river that flows through the African canyon ultimately 
will be put to use, the Duke believes, as a source of power.” 


Keystone-Underwood 


Lee De Forest 


“Power lies beneath our 
feet.”’ 
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The Vanishing New Englanders 


EW ENGLANDERS—BY WHICH IS MEANT 
those of old New England ancestry who live in New 
England—are dying off. 

Of course there are plenty of other people in New England; 
and persons of old New England ancestry are scattered in great 
numbers throughout the Union. 

But Prof. J. J. Spengler, of the University of Arizona, who 
contributes what he terms an “obituary”? of the New England 


Notive Females 


CP a Re sie 


al 
EC ES Rh Pe se re 


Number of Children Born Per Annum 


1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 


Falling Fertility of Foreign Females 


The average annual number of births for each 1,000 females 
aged 15 to 45 in the population of Massachusetts—native and 
foreign born. The surprising decline in the foreign-born ratio and 
the slight increase in the native ratio means that at the present 
time the future population of Massachusetts is being determined 
not by relative increases, but by relative rates of dying out! 


Puritans to The Journal of Heredity (Washington), believes 
that he has demonstrated the thesis as above stated. We 
For his statistical tables we must 
He writes: 


quote only his conclusions. 
refer our readers to his article. 


‘‘More than a century ago the stork was as truly suited as 
the pine tree to grace the standards of New England. 

‘“Women often were grandmothers before they had rounded 
out their fortieth year. The average number of births per 
family, according to Benjamin Franklin, was about eight. From 
the loins of the New Englanders sprang a large part of the 
population which gradually flowed westward. 

“The nineteenth century, however, witnessed a complete re- 
versal. President Madison remarked, less than a decade after 
the War of 1812, that ‘New England ... has continued to 
increase’ despite the lack of immigrants and a steady efflux ‘to 
other parts of the Union.’ To-day the native women of New 
England are bearing too few children to replace themselves. 

“Three years after the Civil War, Dr. Nathen Allen of Lowell, 
Massachusetts, cited records to show that the average number 
of children per family had fallen from eight to ten in the seven- 
teenth century to three at the time of the Civil War. Among 
college graduates in the nineteenth century lower averages 
obtained. 

“This decrease is apparently the result of an increase in 
family limitation and not the result of a change in age compo- 
sition. Fertility has declined among the native women since 
1919-20, for changes in marital composition will probably prove 
inadequate to account for the lessened frequency of births. 

“Comparison of the native and foreign rates reveals that ma- 
ternity has always been more frequent among the foreign-born 
than among the native-born women. Until recently the foreign 
rate has often been at least twice as high as the native rate. 

“In light of the fact that the marital composition of the 
foreign born is no longer improving, and in light of the fact that 
the practise of birth restriction is now dominant in the regions 
from which most of the immigrants come, the fertility of the 
shrinking immigrant population will soon approximate that of 
the natives. 

“Have the natives of New England been replacing themselves, 
or have they been dying out as was several times contended in the 
latter part of the last century? 
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‘A direct answer is impossible inasmuch as the necessary 
information is not available. That it is probable that they have 
been dying out is easily demonstrated, however. In Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and possibly in New 
Hampshire, the natives have been dying out since the time of 
the Civil War, or since rates are available. ; 

“Present data and methods permit a more careful answer to 
the question as to whether or not the natives of New England are 
dying out. P. K. Whelpton has shown that in 1920 the native 
whites of Massachusetts and Connecticut were still dying out, 
and that in 1928 the entire white population of these two States 
was dying out. 

‘““Thompson’s recent study of the 1920 census reveals a 15 
per cent. deficit for New England in 1920, this deficit being 
greatest in cities of 100,000 and over, and smallest in cities of 
10,000 to 25,000. 

“Only in the rural areas and in Maine and Vermont is there 
natural increase in the native population of New England. When 
the complete data of the 1930 census are available, it will be 
apparent that in the United States, as a whole, the population 
no longer shows a true rate of increase. 7 

“Tn summary we may say that shortly after the Civil War 
fertility among the New England native declined to a level in- 
sufficient to maintain the population. Other parts of the United 
States to which the culture of New England has spread are now 
marked by a similar birth strike even as are European countries 
with a culture similar to that found in New England. Western 
civilization with its marked inequalities in income and its em- 
phasis upon material achievement is rapidly destroying the will 
to procreate.”’ 


Life for the Physiologically Dead 
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HYSIOLOGIC DEATH IS A STATE of collapse so 


complete that without interference real death quickly 
follows. i 

In such a state, life may often be restored by artificial respira- 
tion. 

We know that this is frequently the ease in apparent drowning. 
It is the same with electric shock, smothering, and with some 
kinds of accidents. Says a writer in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association (Chicago) : 


““Aecidents frequently happen in which the victim seems to | 


have been fatally injured, and yet the vital organs have not 
wholly ceased to function. 

“Respiration may cease and the heart stop functioning, pro- 
ducing a state of physiologic death, during which time the victim 
may sometimes be revived by the proper administration of artifi- 
cial respiration. 


“This may occur in such accidents as drowning, electrocution, | 
The un- | 


and asphyxiation, and in some automobile accidents. 
fortunate and apparently dead victims may not actually die-for 
some time following the accident. 

“Von Hoesslin reported before the Berlin Medical Society 


that the electrocardiograph has demonstrated regular contrac- | 


tions of the heart continuing as long as thirty minutes after 
physiologic death occurs. The contractions are strongest imme- 
diately following the accident, and grow weaker gradually until 
the heart ceases entirely to function, except for occasional con- 
tractions, which occur at irregular intervals. Therefore, it would 
be the period immediately following the accident that normal 
life may be restored by artificial respiration. 

“Dr. Samuel R. Benedict of the Alabama Power Company 

believes that many people have died following injuries when they 
might have been resuscitated if artificial respiration had been 
promptly administered. The large electric power companies 
have first-aid teams composed of their employees who are expert 
in the administration of artificial respiration. These teams have 
been trained primarily to revive workmen who happen to come in 
contact with highly charged and dangerous electrical equipment. 
The public utility companies have thus been able to save the 
lives of many of their employees. 
_ “Tf these companies have not already done so, they should 
inform the communities in which their expert first-aid teams are 
located that they are available at any time to administer artifi- 
cial respiration to any person in the community who happens to 
be the victim of some such accident. 

“The public utility companies could render a still greater 
public service if they would offer to provide instruction to the 
public in the proper methods of artificial respiration. Thus, in 
extending a service in which some other organizations are 
already engaged, additional valuable lives may be saved.” 
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THESE 2 LARGE RUBBER COMPANIES 


handle important matters in 


minutes instead of hours or days 


7 


PRIVATE LINE Teletypewriter Service — 
typing by wire — helps two of the coun- 
try’s prominent rubber manufacturers to 
speed operations, cut distribution and 
production costs. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
uses it to connect its general offices and main 
factory in Akron with New York and Chicago 
branches. Messages from Akron for thou- 
sands of national and foreign markets are 
sent by Teletypewriter to New York or Chi- 
cago and then relayed to their destinations. 

“This modern service permits transaction 
of business to a conclusion within a few 
minutes,” says an official, “where previously 
several days or weeks were necessary.” 
Economies in some operations, made possible 
by Teletypewriter Service, are estimated as 


high as 40 per cent. 


TELETYPEWRITER 


Private line Teletypewriter 
Service makes possible close 
executive control of separated 
units of an organization. 


The Kelly-Springfield Tire Company links 
its general offices in New York with the 
Cumberland, Md., factory. The service is 
used by practically all departments: produc- 
tion, traffic, sales, accounting, export, im- 
port and executive. An officer says: “It gives 
us systematic control of all operations.” 
Teletypewriters provide a steady flow of 
typewritten messages between separated 
units of an organization, whether 300 feet or 
3000 miles apart. As many offices as desired 
may be connected on a private line Teletype- 
writer circuit. Your local Bell Telephone 
Business Office will gladly give you full 


details of this valuable service. 


SERVICE 
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LAVORIS has a unique 
mouth-purging action, 
very different from that of 
ordinary mouth washes. It 
coagulates germ-laden mu- 
cus—flushes out embedded 
bacteria and leaves the 
mouth and throat ina clean 
and hygienic condition, 

Lavoris positively will not 
injure delicate membrane. 


LAVORIS CHEMICAL Co, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Branch: Toronto, Can. 


| ACCEPT A TRIAL BOTTLE 


| LAVORIS CHEMICAL Co., Dept. L. D. 
971 North Third Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


| Please send me your large, generous sample of 
Lavoris. I enclose 10c for cost of packing and 

| mailing. 

| Name ise cinstsench ned 

| OO ce ee - 

| Cib State 
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A Musical Typewriter 


OT one that plays tunes, but one 

with which a musical score can be 
written, just as one prints words with an 
ordinary typewriter. 

Attempts at something of the kind have 
been made, we learn from an article in La 
Nature (Paris), but none has been success- 
ful until the invention of the machine de- 
scribed below. We read: 

Hitherto, little progress has been made 


in printing music, and even in writing it. 
While the processes employed in printing 


From La Nature (Paris) 


Typewritten Music 


“The notes are written as easily, as quickly, and as exactly as one would play 
The copyist is never fatigued, and the type- | 


written score is quite as neat and clear as a printed sheet.” 


them on the keyboard of a piano. 


and reproducing written languages have 
been continually improved, the reproduc- 
tion of music, either by typography or 
by hand, has remained as it has been for 
years. 

Attempts to construct a machine to 
write music have met with insurmountable 
difficulties, especially in effecting the neces- 
sary combination of the notes and musical 
signs, on the one hand, and the lines of the 
staff on the other. 

It has been thought to solve the problem 
by using sheets of ‘‘music-paper’’ or by 
writing the lines of the staff, at the outset, 
by a special machine, but this process was 
difficult and necessitated too great watch- 
fulness. Machines based on this principle 
were therefore quickly abandoned. 

A music-writing machine invented by 
Gustave Rundstatter, an engineer of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, works on an entirely 
different principle. Outwardly, it exactly 
resembles an ordinary typewriter, except 
that the common keyboard is replaced by 
one of special design, and that the carriage, 
instead of advancing every time a key is 
touched, stays quiet until the assemblage of 
notes and signs is complete. The difficulty 
of adjusting the signs with reference to the 
staff is avoided by an organic connection of 
each note with the corresponding part of 
the staff. The latter is formed automati- 
cally by the junction of notes and signs 
on the blank paper, at each impression. 

The notes are written as easily, as 
quickly, and as exactly as one would play 
them on the keyboard of a piano. The 
copyist is never fatigued, and the type- 
written score is quite as neat and clear as 
a printed sheet. 


Might Save Winter Coal.—Kd Scan- 
lan, of the Buffalo News, wants to know 
what has become of the girl of whom it 
was said ‘‘Butter wouldn’t melt in her 
mouth.”’ 

She has a daughter who is so hot butter 
melts in the ice-box if she is in the kitchen. 
—Cincinnali Enquirer. 
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A New Car-Cooling System 


HE cooling of all railway cars in hot) 
weather is probably to be expected i 
the near future. 4 
Experimental installations proved a sue+ 
cess last summer, and one railroad h: 
already ordered seventy-eight cars to b 
equipped with cooling mechanism in tim 
for service during the coming season. 
Improvements made in the machine 
and its mode of operation are described i 


a press account. | 
An initial order for the new equipment 


for seventy-eight passenger-cars has been 
placed by the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, we are told, whcse ‘‘Columbian,” 
equipped with an earlier system, was the 
first complete air-conditioned train in th 
world. The cars will be ready for servic 
by June 1. The president of the company 
that is equipping the cars says that the! 
average railroad car can now be air 
conditioned, including fixt charges and 
operating costs, for less than half what it 
costs one Pullman passenger to ride 3 
miles. We are told: 


The system is a self-contained unit in’ 
each car, which permits flexibility of opera- 
tion independent of other cars in the rath 
and of terminal facilities. Like the earlier 
types, the system comprises two parts— 
first, the refrigerating and air-conditioning’ 
equipment, and, second, the power system 
for supplying a constant and independent 
source of power. 

The generator, similar in principle to the 
generator used on an automobile, operates 
at variable speeds. At a very low train 
speed it provides sufficient output to op- 
erate the entire air-conditioning equip- 
ment. At higher speeds excess power is 
stored for use in pre-cooling when the train 
is standing in stations. 


‘Lm combination of axle-driven generator 
and high-capacity storage battery permits 
each car system to operate independent of 
the position of the ear, and regardless of 
whether the car is in motion. It can be 
adjusted to meet the requirements of any 
run. To quote further: 


The use of freon, chemically known as 
dichloro-difluoro-methane, is a marked im- 
provement in railroad air-conditioning. 
This gas is a colorless, odorless, non-cor- 
rosive, non-combustible and non-inflam- 
mable refrigerant, which may be used in 
equipment passing through the tunnels inte 
New York City. The hazards to health 
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Give her the gift 


she’ll prize forever... 


a Ciné- Kodak 


“We carried our Ciné-Kodak 
everywhere — brought back our 
trip to enjoy for years to come.” 


How much this means to any 
bride! For Ciné-Kodak captures 
in living pictures the glorious 
days of the honeymoon-— liter- 
ally making them live forever. 


With Ciné-Kodak M anyone can 
take clear, sharp movies from the 
very beginning. No focusing—just 
press the lever and you’re making 
a movie. It’s as easy as taking a 
snapshot. Price $75. Your dealer 
will gladly show youthis uniquely 
acceptable gift. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, New York. 


SIMPLEST OF HOME MOVIE CAMERAS 
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When you take 


a 
Laxative 


play safe! 


ke your health’s sake, take care! Don’t gam- 
ble. Be safe instead of sorry in the selection of 
a laxative. 

Many laxatives, the doctor will tell you, are 
violent in their action. Such laxatives are not 
good for you—they invite after-effects that 
more than nullify the temporary relief they 
bring. Other laxatives are habit-forming. 


What Doctors demand 
of a Laxative 


You will discover that the medical profession 
has a very definite standard of requirements for 
a laxative. 

It’s important, doctors say, that a laxative 
shouldn’t be absorbed by the system, and that 
it should limit its action to the intestines. 


It should not rush food through the stomach. 
It shouldn’t over-stimulate and irritate the in- 
testines. It should not gripe. And it should not 
be habit-forming. 

Ex-Lax actually checks on each of these 
points the doctor looks for in a laxative. That’s 
why physicians everywhere approve of Ex-Lax. 

Ex-Lax tastes just like delicious chocolate. 
Yet, it contains one of the most scientific of all 
laxatives — phenolphthalein — of the correct 
quality, in the correct proportion and the cor- 
rect dose. 


Ex-Lax is safe and gentle 
— just like Nature 
The next time you need a laxative, take an 
Ex-Lax before you go to bed at night. You'll 
like its rich, chocolaty flavor.. And the 


following morning, you'll like the easy, complete 
way that Ex-Lax works. 


Its safeness and gentleness make Ex-Lax 
the perfect laxative for children as well as for 
grown-ups. 


At all drug stores, in 10c, 2$c, and Soc sizes. 
Or mail the coupon for a free sample. 


Keep “regular” with 


EX-LAX 


—the safe laxative 
that tastes like chocolate 


MAIL THIS COUPON—TODAY! 


EX-LAX, Inc., P. O. Box 170 
Times-Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


V532 


Please send me a free sample of Ex-Lax. 
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from exposure to it are remote, and avail- 
able data indicate it is in a class with the 
practically non-toxic gases. , 

Air is drawn from the ear into the air- 
conditioning unit beneath the ceiling at one 
end of the car. Here it passes over frosted 
cooling coils containing the liquid gas. 
Heat and moisture are absorbed by the 
coils, and foreign matter is removed by con- 
tact of the air with the frosted surfaces. 
The conditioned air is discharged into a 
duct along one side of the car and distrib- 
uted evenly over the entire length of the 
car, the outlets being so arranged as to 
eliminate drafts. 

Electric-control panels permit the opera- 
tion of the entire system from button con- 
trol. One button starts the air-conditioning 
unit, which may be operated without the 
refrigeration for spring and fall weather 
conditions. Another starts the refrigerating 
system, and a third shuts off the whole 
system. 

A thermostat in the car will stop every- 
thing but the air-conditioner fan when 
a predetermined temperature is reached. 


There are also overload and low-voltage 


relays, which will shut down the complete 
system, including the circulating fan. 


Kitchen Planning 


HE day of emancipation for women 

from the drudgery of kitchen work is 
dawning; relief from countless hours of 
mental and physical fatigue spent in the 
preparation of food is coming through the 
facilities of modernized equipment and 
its scientific arrangement. 

Frank Forshee, designing engineer of the 
Westinghouse Company, who has been 
studying and designing kitchen equipment 
for over twenty years, is responsible for 
the above statement. Mr. Forshee has 
become an authority on culinary equip- 
ment and its use. 

He explains that a great deal of unnec- 
essary work and trouble in the average 
kitchen comes not only from lack of 
equipment, but its incorrect placement. 
He says, as quoted in a press account: 


From our experience with kitchens of 
all sizes and descriptions for over twenty 
years, we have found that there has not 
been sufficient thought given to the de- 
signing of the kitchen. Particularly is 
this true in the arrangement of the electric 
range, the electric refrigerator, and the 
sink in relation to the work to be done by 
the average housewife. 

Nine out of ten kitchens over five years 
old, and three out of five of the modern 
ones, could be improved 100 per cent. by 
rearrangement of the appliances and a 
slight adjustment in the’ placing of the 
shelves and cabinets. 

In the past, we can safely say that in 
90 per cent. of the cases, not enough light- 
ing, not enough ventilation, and not 
enough table space to work on, have been 
allotted to the housewife. 

There are a few major arrangements 
that might be thought of first, as they will 
save much time and many unnecessary 
steps. 

There should always be table space pro- 
vided next to the cooking platform, and 
wherever possible. Additional table space 
should be obtained on either side of the 
kitchen sink, even where a drain board is 
already available. 
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JACK HARDING 
COMES BACK 10 
FAVORITE SMOKE 


Fancy-Priced Mixtures 
Fail to Woo Him Awa 


No explorer in search of a new count: 
could be more zealous than is the arden 
pipe smoker in his search for the perfe¢ 
tobacco. For that reason, pipe smoker 
and perhaps even those who have no 
yet been initiated into the joys of a pip 
—will be interested in the experience ¢ 
Mr. Jack Harding, who returned to h 
first love after “unusual blends” anal 
“fancy prices” failed to woo him away) 
from Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco. Hert 
is Mr. Harding’s letter: 


Harding par ene Company 
Board of Trade Building 
Indianapolis, Ind 

December 10, 1931 


Larus & Brother Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


I have never become sufficiently enthu- 
siastic about a product to give the manu- 
facturer a friendly pat on the back—auntil I 
gave Edgeworth a thorough trial. But if I 
were making a product of exceptional merit 
I'd appreciate it if some one would write now 
and then to tell me I had rung the bell. 


The list of tobaccos I have used at various 
times reads like the Social Register of Tobacco. 
It has been one of my extravagances, and I 
have paid fancy prices for unusual blends and 
well advertised brands. And of course, like 
every confirmed pipe smoker, I have fiddled 
about with my own mixtures. But I always 
come back to Edgeworth. 


More power to you—and may you never 
buy a bottle of red ink in 1932. * 


Very truly yours, 
Jack Harding 


| A pipe smoker rarely accepts anothers 
man’s verdict about the ‘‘perfect to- 
baeco.”” Like Mr. Harding, he must ex- 
plore until he has found that perfection 
himself. | 


Are you one who has never known the 
genuine satisfaction of a good pipe and 
good tobacco? Have you never felt the 
relaxation, the comfort and the com- 
panionship they can bring you? Then 
let this neglect go no further! Take your 
pen right now and drop a line to Larus & 
Brother Co. at 102 S. 22d St., Richmond. 
Va., and ask for a free sample packet of 
Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco. After the 
first few puffs you'll know how Mr. Hard- 
ing could go through the “‘Social Register 
of Tobacco” yet ‘‘always come back to 
Edgeworth.” 

You ean buy Edge- 
worth anywhere. 
Look for the blue tin. 
It is sold in two forms 
—KEdgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed and Edge- 
worth Plug Slice. 
(You can smoke this 
form in an automobile 
without flying 
sparks.) And you'll 
find it in all sizes 
from the 15-ceent 
pocket package to the 
pound humidor tin. 
Some sizes come in vacuum tins. 
worth is always the same. 


You are invited to tune in on the Edge 
worth Radio Program every Thursday 
eveningrat eight o’clock, Hastern Dayligh 
Time. The WJZ network of Nationa 
Broadcasting Company. 


Kdge- 
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‘The kitchen may be so planned as to 
semble a production-line in a modern 
ant. Used dishes can be brought in and 
aced on the table beside the sink. They 
il then be put in the sink to be washed, 
aced on the drain board, and when stacked 
iped on the table adjacent to the drain 
yard, thus completing one of the most 
sagreeable operations of the housewife’s 
ork without taking unnecessary steps to 
ubinets, or places where the dishes may 
ave to be stacked prior to washing them 
id putting them away. 

Drawers placed all the way down to the 
sor make for inefficiency and physical 
xation. If the cabinet extends to the 
yor, the drawers should be followed by 
eupboard which will take the lowest 
»sition. 

Any housewife can tell you that it is 
uch easier to put in and remove articles 
om a cupboard than a drawer when it 
very low. 


+ of the most important phases of 
tehen planning, we are told, is the placing 


' the sink under a window. In many 


itchens it has been the policy of the 
-chitect or the home owner to put the 
nk where it would be out of sight. This 


completely wrong. Washing dishes is 


1e of the most disagreeable domestic 
perations. 

If the sink is under a window, there 
ill be more light available, and the dis- 
xteeable task may be made more pleasant 
y ability to look out of the window 


1d have one’s attention distracted. 


/ashing dishes is a mechanical operation, 
ad the average woman will appreciate 
cheery atmosphere in which to do this 
ork, rather than to stare at a blank wall 


- down at a pan of dirty dishes. The 


riter goes on: 


Assuming that the entire kitchen equip- 
ent and appliances are electrical, as in 
1e modern home they must be, the re- 
igerator and range should be placed as 
r apart as possible. Here again work- 
bles or shelves should be placed beside 
.e refrigerator and range to save time and 
ouble in earrying articles to and from 
lese receptacles. 
There should be adequate lighting facil- 
ies, both natural and artificial. Then, 
0, where possible, a draw fan should be 
stalled so that ventilation will be of the 
ghest possible caliber. 
The various odors and gases coming 
om cooked food will be unnoticed if the 
r in the kitchen is kept clean, pure, and 
circulation. 
In most eases it is preferable to have the 
yor leading into the kitchen at the side 
the room or near the corner. This 
ves more space along the wall for cup- 
yards, the range, the refrigerator, and 
her devices. 
A door in the center of the room breaks 
1c wall space, and if the room is not 
usually large, there will not be space on 
ther side of the door for the necessary 
juipment. 
Our experience has taught us that the 
tehen need not be an ogre to the average 
oman, but rather may be a pleasant 
id cheerful place to work. 
These conditions may be obtained, not 
rough expensive equipment, but by 
weful planning. 
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WHAT FOOL HE Is / 


... careless of his GUMS 
and he has “pink tooth brush’! 


F you paid as little attention to your 
I garden as you do to your gums—the 
weeds would have such a head-start on 
you that by the end of the summer they’d 
own the place! 

There’s this about gums: as a child, 
you had gums that were as firm and 
healthy as a cave-man’s. If you’d been 
brought up on a cave-man’s diet, you’d 
still have hard gums. But the foods of 
civilization are soft foods—and soft foods 
give the gums no stimulation. 

That’s why your gums have deterio- 
rated into a flabby, touchy condition. 
That’s why they’re tender. That’s why 
you have “pink tooth brush”’. 


And “pink tooth brush” can lead to 
gingivitis, to pyorrhea, to Vincent’s dis- 
ease. It may even threaten sound teeth. 

Check “pink tooth brush”. Clean your 
teeth with Ipana Tooth Paste. But every 
time, rub a little extra Ipana right into 
your gums. Don’t rinse it away. The zira- 
tol in Ipana—the toning agent —works 
more effectively if left on the gums. 

It won’t be more than a day or two 
before your teeth begin to look whiter 
and brighter. Before. the first ‘tube of 
Tpana is gone, your gums will be in much 
firmer shape. Keep on using Ipana with 
massage, and they'll stay firm and you 
won't have “‘pink tooth brush”. 


A GOOD TOOTH PASTE, LIKE A GOOD DENTIST, IS NEVER A LUXURY 


| BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. Z-52 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
: PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 


COPR. 1932, BRISTOL-MYERS CO 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
Gilmore, the Lion That Won’t.Grow Up 


Gilmore was presented to Captain Turner, in the early pa 
of 1930, by the owner of the Goebel Lion Farm, just outs 
of Los Angeles. He was only four weeks old, a soft, fluffy-fu 
little kitten that had been taken from the side of his moth 
Queen, a performing lioness, and fed on a bottle. 

He purred his happiness when they rocked him in their arn 
held him close, and ‘‘babied”’ him like mothers do their childr¢ 


HREE HUNDRED pounds of frolicsome lion, affec- 
tionate, but a bit overwhelming in his demonstrativeness, 
came bounding in ‘‘a regular frenzy of joy” to meet his 


visitor. 


‘‘He reared in the air, clasped both of his fore paws about Mrs. 
Turner’s neck as he did when a cub, and she went down like a 


crumpled weed,” writes A. L. Wool- 
dridge from Los Angeles to the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch Magazine. 

‘“The lion was ready to cuff her about 
when Captain Turner ran to her rescue 
and drove Gilmore away. 

‘“‘He only wanted to play,” Captain 
Turner said. 

“But he doesn’t realize his strength 
or his weight. He would try to crawl 
up into Mrs. Turner’s lap if she gave 
him the opportunity.” 

Gilmore, who has reached husky 
young lionhood, is the Peter Pan of 
his kind. 

He won’t grow up. Or at least he 
is unaware that he is, inevitably, ap- 
proaching maturity. He still thinks of 
himself as a kitten; and he can’t under- 
stand why people won’t play with him 
as they used to do. 

You remember Gilmore as the flying 
lion, of course. He is the celebrated 
Nubian that flew some 25,000 miles 
with Capt. Roscoe Turner, the aviator. 


But all that is past. Gilmore is grounded. 


cub 
Captain Turner) 


- 


Keystone 


When Gilmore Had the Spotlight 


In this case the spotlight is real, and the flying 
(about to set out on an air jaunt with 
has his eyes squeezed tight 


shut to keep out the glare, 


And he is no more 


the Turners’ house pet—for obvious reasons. He is confined _ said. 


in a small but comfortable arena in Los Angeles. 
Everything possible is done for his comfort, but he is unhappy, 
“lonely, restless, believing himself in some sort of disgrace. And 


he ean’t figure why.’’ He doesn’t 
realize that he is no longer a baby, 
Mr. Wooldridge explains as he con- 
tinues: 


The funny things he did as a 
eub a few months ago are now 
rebuffed, and he seems to wonder 
what suddenly has got into the 
heads of people to make them act 
so queerly. 

Why, even his beloved mistress, 
to whom he has been so devoted, 
won’t let him hop into her lap and 
throw his paws about her neck and 
lick her face as he used to do. 

Why, he ponders, should she, or 
any lady for that matter, object to 
having a lion sitting in her lap and 
playfully euffing her with his paws? 
He weighs only about 300 pounds. 

Even the dogs will not have any- 
thing to do with him now. When 
he runs toward one, all ready for a 
nice little romp and make-believe 
fight, the dog invariably tucks its 
tail between its legs and starts for 
South America, howling with all its 
might. 

Gilmore doesn’t want to hurt it. 
Dogs, it seems, are such dumb 
creatures! 

There really is pathos in the 
plight of this beautiful, tawny 
beast whose only offense has been 
the development of a too affec- 
tionate nature. 
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Bell Syndicate, New York 


Would You Want to Romp With This Big 
Fellow? Well, Neither Does Mrs. Turner 


He had reason to know all about the 
appellations, ‘‘darlin’,’’ ‘‘dumplin) 
‘‘mamma’s lambkin,” ete., ete. 
heard them all. 

The result of this treatment was t 
the cub became an accepted househa 
pet, and before long was given the rj 
of the yard. No one feared him. Evy 
the neighbors felt no hesitation in stay 
ping to roll Gilmore around, to rub I 
back, and hear him pur. LEveryboe 
said he was so ‘‘cute.” 

Of course, the lion cub attracted a 
of attention, and Captain Turner tod 
a delight in carrying him about. Pé 
sons wanted to touch and pet the cre 
ture, and Gilmore liked it. He tried | 
be friendly with every one. He had 
aversion to cats or dogs, and altho th) 
couldn’t exactly figure him out, one | 
two played with him at times. Capta 
Turner’s yard dog, in _ particuld 
learned to like him. These were the o 
playmates, except human beings, | 
ever knew. 

Possibly he recalls them now. 


Onn day when Gilmore was still 
kitten the idea occurred to his own 
that brought him his fame. 


‘‘Let’s take the little fellow up in the plane,’’ Captain Turn 


““Wouldn’t it seare him?’”? Mrs. Turner replied. ‘‘What 
you think he would do?” 
“‘Let’s find out,’’ Captain Turner suggested to her. 


So they tried this experime 
deseribed by Mr. Wooldridge: 


Thus it was that, early in 193 
Captain Turner, Mrs. Turner, ar 
Gilmore climbed into a plane at 
Los Angeles airport. The mote 
was warmed up, and _ present! 
they took off. | 

As the plane sped over t! 
ground, Gilmore, sitting in Mr 
Turner’s lap, looked up at her que 
tioningly, then turned to gaze at h 
master at the controls. He seem« 
to be trying to ask, ‘‘Is this <« 
right? There isn’t anything wron 
is there?’’ 

When the craft took the air an 
the earth started getting farth 
and farther away, Gilmore took o1 
dismayed look, threw both fro1 
paws about Mrs. Turner’s nee 
buried his head in her bosom, ar 
closed both eyes. The end of tl 
world had come! 

So he remained as the ship we 
into the sky, turned, banked, ar 
rose again. 

“After a while,” says Capta 
Turner, ‘‘he took a peek with o1 
eye. Then he saw me sitting at t 
controls, unperturbed. He fe 
Mrs. Turner’s arms about him ai 
heard her talking to him. 

“He wasn’t hurt in any way, al 
before long he regained his cor 
posure, Still, he looked wondering 
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the procedure. ‘What was the big idea,’ 
» seemed to ask, ‘prowling around up 
re? What's the ultimate end of this trip? 
o you: folks usually travel in such a 
anner ?’ 
“That flight ‘sold’ Gilmore on the idea 
flying. When we landed safely and 
tered our motor-car to drive home, he 
US entirely over his fright.” 
Gilmore was the aviator’s companion in 
zens of trips over all America, and was 
10tographed by newspaper cameramen in 
any of the major cities. 
He became known as ‘‘ The Flying Lion.” 
In New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Cin- 
nnati, Dallas, Vancouver, and other cen- 
rs, Captain Turner registered at the 
incipal hotels as himself ‘‘and lion.” 


bur, alas, time is no respecter of petted 
m cubs. It passes for them just as it 
usses with the rest of us. 

So Gilmore began to grow up. And when 
» began this process he went rapidly, as 
3 see: 


From a ten-pound kitten in January, 
30, he became a 125-pound cat in 
ovember. 
And a 125-pound lion wandering around 
an airplane and taking up a lot of 
om in the cockpit is no stabilizer to a 
oving airship. 
So Captain Turner gave Gilmore a nice 
ace at home and, when he started on 
ips, tethered him with a chain in the yard 
left him free with Mrs. Turner in the 
use. 
He applied for and was given a permit by 
e city to keep the growing lion in his 
sidence on North Sycamore Avenue. 
‘om that moment, griefs with the beast 
ally began. 
Gilmore’s tiny claws developed into rakes 
id his catlike teeth became tusks. Instead 
scratching the tufted divan and chairs, 
ripped out chunks of ‘‘ wadding.” 
He found that small rugs on the hard- 


90d floors skidded when he sprang upon ~ 


em, so he established a one-lion skating- 

rk. 

When visitors rang the door-bell, he 

as the first to answer. And no one wants 
be greeted by a half-grown lion when 

riving to make a call. 


A most amusing incident in Gilmore’s 
reer is related thus by Mr. Wooldridge: 


Not long ago, Captain Turner took Gil- 
ore out to the Goebel lion farm to see 
1at his reaction would be toward other 
ecimens of his tribe. 

And Gilmore didn’t like it. 

He crowded in between his master and 
e fence, trying to push him away. He 
otted off toward their motor-car, then 
turned, only to trot off again. 

He seemed to be trying to lure him away 
ym. those common, lowbrow creatures. 
Jealousy, it appeared to be. 

So the only thing to do was to build the 
ast a home and imprison him there, 
tho he had never harmed a thing in the 
yrld. His little arena on Beverly Boule- 
rd cost $2,300. He has a comfortable 
use in which to sleep, the stump of a tree 
which to claw and climb, a suspended 
tomobile tire to cuff about—but no 
mpanion at his side. The days go by 
th the tawny lion, now full grown, 
cing back and forth, back and forth. 
hen small crowds gather, he sometimes 
unds and looks longingly into the faces of 
ople, apparently wondering why such a 
ange has come into his life. 
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In the Field of Education 


standards are moving steadily forward 


| DSaane and parent-teacher organi- 
zations the country over owe a vote 
of thanks to School Superintendents, 
Principals and School Boards. For 
the facts are that despite restricted 
budgets, standards of education are 
moving steadily forward. More and 
more childrenare being provided with 
better environment—with modern 
equipment that assures proper phys- 
ical as well as mental development. 


Improved ventilation, sanitation, 
lighting, are instances of this. And, 
more so, the movement to replace 
obsolete seats with posturally correct 
American Universal Desks. Scores of 
school executives have found that 
such reseating gives students seats 
that make it easy and natural to sit 
erect—that prevent vital organs such 
as the heart and lungs from being 
cramped—and crowded. 


And, reseating with American Uni- 
versal Desks is not only important to 
the health and educational advan- 
tages of the student, but is econ- 
omical and practicable in 
times of financial stress. 


Remember, please, that these 


desks are the product of an organiza- 
tion specializing in seating for more 
than 50 years. That the construction 
and design in these desks is based 
upon years of research, scientific find- 
ings, and developed through actual 


The American Uni- 
versal Desk illus- 
trated, is a stock 
type with Book 
Support, especially 
useful as a sight 
conservation desk. 
This desk is avail- 
able in five other 
distinct modern 
classroom models, 
with posture- cor- 
rectness thatin- 
duces healthful sit- 
ting posture with- 
out physical strain. 


classroom usage to their present out- 
standing efficiency. The nation-wide 
recognition of American Seating 
leadership has been won through 
the test of time and experience. 


Superintendents, principals, teachers — 
or any others who may be interested—are 
invited to write us concerning the replac- 
ing of obsolete seating. Posture facts 
are most interesting and instructive 
—well worth your reading. Book- 
lets will be mailed to you free. Just 
send the coupon. 


American Seating Company 


Address Dept. 521, General Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


el eee 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, Dept. 521, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Please send me, without obligation, copies of your free booklets on sitting posture. 


Business or Profession... ~~ ---- 
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Keep your car 


SMART-LOOKING 


ROTECT and beau- 

tify the top of 
your car with No. 7 
Auto Top Finish. 

You can apply it 
yourself in half an 


AUrO 
TOP mINISH 


Wag ry 


hour, or have your garage man do 
it. It dries over night, and leaves 
the top new-looking and water- 
proof. Made by du Pont, world’s 
leading maker of auto top materials. 


.».fouch up 


the FENDERS 


vg a: 

A 5 as 5 No.7 Touch-Up Black 
wa & dries in an hour or 
two—giving a hard, 

durable finish with a beautiful Jus- 
tre. It blends perfectly with the orig- 
inal finish, and leaves no brush 
marks. A brush comes with every can. 


These high-quality products are 
made by du Pont, maker of 
SPEED BLEND, the new fast- 
working No. 7 Duco Polish. 


When your car needs refinishing, 
insist on genuine Duco 


DU PONT RADIO SHOW 
on the Columbia Network. 
8:30 P. M 


Fridays, 
., Eastern Daylight Time. 


THE: LITERARY! DIGEST 


Prescribing Off-the-Links Exercise 
for Golf Fans 


OMETHING was wrong with Johnny 
S Farrell’s golf game. 

He was a great shotmaker, one of the 
greatest. He was ‘‘almost perfect with 
every club in his bag,’’ Arthur McGovern, 
the famous trainer, and author of “Twelve 
Weeks to Health” (Funk & Wagnalls), 
writes in Collier’s, under the title ‘‘ Golfers 
Need Exercise.” 

But in spite of Johnny’s numerous per- 
fections, ‘“‘he could never come through in 
a major tournament. 

“Tn minor tournaments which required 
no more than thirty-six holes of play he 
was always the favorite. He won more 
medal rounds than any of his brother pro- 
fessionals. On the first day’s scoring he 
could always be rated with the leaders, but 


as the tournament progressed he would - 


slip and lose the coveted crown. 

“Parrell realized that lack of stamina 
was retarding his progress and preventing 
him from capitalizing his inherent skill.” 
So he went to McGovern for advice. 

Continuing the trainer’s narrative in 
Collier’s: 


Farrell had no idea that he needed 
exercise. 

What? 

A golfer taking exercise? 

And I'll admit it does sound paradoxical. 

Kighteen holes of golf provides a pretty 
long walk, to say nothing of the exercise 
gained from swinging vigorously with the 
clubs. 

Therein lies the answer, for golfers do get 
plenty of arm and leg movements, but with 
this sort of exercise they neglect entirely 
the most important organs and muscles in 
the body, and this neglect is the reason for 
many golfers’ ailments. 

With Johnny Farrell we have an out- 
standing example, for his legs, wrists, fore- 
arms, biceps, deltoid, and trapezius muscles 
were perfectly developed, but the intercostal 
and abdominal muscles were soft, flabby, 
and entirely lacking in tone. He was 
decidedly underweight, tipping the scales 
at only 138 pounds in spite of the fact that 
he is nearly six feet tall. 

Farrell’s entire living habits had to be 
changed. The first step in his training was 
to keep him off the golf-links entirely for 
one month. As a matter of fact, I had him 
stay off his feet as much as possible, and 
do very little walking. 

Drastic changes were also necessary in 
his diet. 

Farrell’s midday meals were typical of 
those eaten by most golfers. 

After the morning round in the fresh air 
and sunshine, combined with the more or 
less vigorous exercise, a golfer reaches the 
club-house feeling famished. 

The average business man is forced to 
confine his golf to week-ends, and he usually 
wants to play thirty-six holes on Saturday 
and another thirty-six on Sunday. 

To accomplish this, he rushes into the 
dining-room, bolts a heavy meal, and 
dashes to the golf-course so he can be 
ahead of the crowd. 

And then the trouble begins. He starts 
walking over the golf-links while carrying 
a load which overburdens his circulation. 


A system of exercises so benefited the 


THE CRUISE T 
Alt EUROPE — 


MEDITERRANEAN AND NORWAY 

A genuine travel bargain... low rate covers 

expenses on ship and shore, hotels, guides, et} 
12 COUNTRIES... 54 DAYS 

Visiting Madeira, Spain, Algeria, Ital? 

Monaco, Holland, Scotland, Norway, Swede: 

Denmark, Belgium, France. 


S.S. LANCASTRIA... From wal 


JULY 2nd $495 up 


~ CUNARD DEFERRED PAYMENT 
(In Cooperation With Morris Plan) 
AVAILABLE FOR THIS CRUISE 


Your Local Agent or 


CUNARD LIN 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


FRANK TOURIST CO 


542 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


HOUSTON, Texas 


One of the fastest growing sections of 
the United States .... advantageous 
for Southwest, Mexico and South Ameri- 
can markets. Rail and water transpor- 
tation to world markets ... . . ideal man- 
ufacturing and market conditions for 
many commodities. 


And when considering this market, send 
for complete information on the ex-= 
clusive NIELS ESPERSON Industrial 
District. 


This property, as well as adjacent 
markets, fully described in booklet 
which will be sent on request. 


NIELS ESPERSON 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


Exclusive Agents 
W. G. BURCHFIELD & BRO. 
2nd Nat’l Bank Bldg. — Houston, Texas 


B222549 


© \ Weekly sailings via Canadian Pa- 

\i cific, June 3 to August 19. Ask for | 

eer? & details; also our free book of 200 | 
@\= YS House Party and Collegiate Tours. 


"THE TRAVEL GUILD, INC 


"30 N. Michigan 521 Fifth Ave. 308 BoylstonS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON | 


WANT a new bus! 
ness profession 
your own, with a 


DO YOU 


the trade you cal 
attend to? The! 
become a footco: 

peeplomist; and in a few weeks earn big income in servi 

fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for ho 

training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, 

agency. Established 1894. Address 

Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mas 


TANDARD DICTIONARY 


superiority quickly becomes plain tc 
the man or woman who investigates 


Qe 1 eH HH fe HH 
Shampoo Regularly with 
CUTICURA SOAP 
Precede by Applications ~€ 
CUTICURA OINTMENT 


Price 25c. each. Sample free, 
Address : “Cuticura,” Dept. 13K, Malden, Mass. 
Flatt tified ttemmitiiemmeyy 


Bay Vy 2te, 1-9.312 


fer that ‘“‘he gained seventeen pounds 
thin two months.” Reading on: 


His gain in increased energy and stamina 
n be best measured by his spectacular 
tory over the great Bobby Jones in the 
tional Open in 1928. 

The Farrell who first came to see me 
uld have cracked under the strain long 
fore the final round was reached, but the 
rrell who had gained physical resistance 
d also learned to relax and to face a 
rve-racking crisis without nerves. 
Forced to play an additional round after 
ishing in a tie with Jones, Farrell played 
omparable golf with steady, calm assur- 
ce. 


lor is this the only such case Mr. Mc- 
vern relates in Collier’s out of his long 
perience: 


There are hundreds of similar cases 
ich could be cited to show that too much 
if is harmful. Gene Sarazen, Eugene 
mans, Leo Diegel, Si Newton, Larry 
syd, and many, many others who are 
yminent in the golf world have come to 
7 gymnasium to counteract the effects of 
sir golf by resorting to more scientific, 
stematic, and complete exercise. 

Hugene Homans, like Johnny Farrell, is 
n and frail-looking, but his work at my 
mnasium has stood him in good stead. 
This was particularly marked at Merion 
1930 during the U. S. A. Amateur. In the 
nifinal match between Homans and 
arles Seaver, the latter came in from his 
ning round five up on Homans. 

At luncheon, according to the reporters 
oO were covering the tournament, Seaver 
» a large bowl of clam chowder, half a 
yiled chicken, a lettuce-and-tomato salad, 
ls, and a generous portion of ice-cream. 
[Immediately after he went to the prac- 
= tee, where he drove balls. 

Homans, on the other hand, ate a simple 
ad of fruit and lettuce, and rested for 
f an hour before starting the afternoon 
ind. In spite of the terrific handicap 
der which he started the final eighteen 
es, Homans finished one up on his 
eky opponent, who was tired and slug- 
h during the afternoon, and seemed to 
ck completely. 


HE same theories which apply to golf 
y ‘‘be taken into consideration with 
ing, which has become an extremely 
pular week-end diversion,” Mr. Me- 
vern observes as he advances to another 
ase of the interesting subject of exercise: 


dere again we find persons who believe 
it walking is a splendid exercise, yet 
yy do not do it intelligently. 
\ business man, for example, starting 
;in the morning for his office, considers 
t+ he is following a practise that is 
d for his health if he undertakes to 
ik at least part way to business every 
r, If he does not feel so sprightly as 
expected to after such an effort, some- 
is sure to tell him that if he just keeps 
p long enough he will be all right. 
wet us see what really happens. In 
er to take his morning walk he rises 
f an hour earlier than usual and eats 
iirly hearty breakfast. This, in itself, 
bad practise, for, as I have already said 
sonnection with golf, walking after eat- 
is never good. 
f you wish to take a morning constitu- 
1al acea form of exercise, change the 
er of things about and take your walk 
first thing in the morning before 
akfast. 
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RAILROADS 
THAT MEET THE SEA AT 


HOUSTON 
ARE 


MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 


On of the greatest man-made ports in 
the world ... The largest city in the “Lone 
Star State”... Here, linking Houston to the 
Gulf, 50 miles away, is the famed ship channel 
that has made Houston one of the greatest of 
the American ports and the foremost cotton 
port of the country. 


Houston is one of the gateway cities to the 
resort and agricultural sections of the Texas 
Riviera and the Valley of the Lower Rio 
Grande... Missouri Pacific Lines freight 
and passenger service radiates from Houston 


EAST 
To Beaumont and 
New Orleans 


SOUTH 
To Galveston, Corpus 
Christi, the Rio Grande 
Valley and Mexico 
WEST 


To San Antonio, Austin, 

Waco, Ft. Worth, Dallas, 

Arizona and Southern 
California 


NORTH 


Via two routes to Little 
Rock, Memphis, St. Louis, 
with connections to the 
north and east and to Colo- 
rado and the Pacific Coast 


DEPENDABLE 

FREIGHT AND 

PASSENGER 
SERVICE 
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MISSOURI PACIFIC STAGES 


MISSOURI PACIFIC 


AUXILIARY TO 


LINES 


NEW ENGLAND 
VACATIONS 
(Whore to go? 

What wilh & cot? 


EASY TRAVEL— MORE ENJOYMENT— LOWER COST 


sy 


yY MOUNTAINS 


FOREST STREAMS 


QUAINT HARBORS 


FAMOUS SUMMER SCHOOLS—CAMPS— COLLEGES 


s* .oon "ay 
Ho.ipays AHOy! £ % 
Time to plan your 2 5 
New England vaca- 4 SE 9 
tion! And here’s the New eno 


key to all the information you 
could wish for—all the different 
vacations you might hope for— 
to make this summer a complete 
success...in New England, where 
the food is as good as the fun! 


What shall it be? Mountains or sea- 
shore—wilderness lakes or fa- 
mous colonies of gayand interest- 
ing people—cabin, cottage or 
carefree days at some congenial 
hotel? Be here during the TOTAL 
eclipse of the midday sun, that once-in- 
a-life-time climax of sudden and majes- 
tic darkness. Come early, stay late— 
because costs are less this year! This new 
book will help any one to decide. 

: WHERE TO GO—WHAT 
WILL IT COST? What 
brought three million people 
here last year? Send for this 
new book. It’s authentic, 
Covers all types of vacations 
and all recreation-regions of 


6, famous states. Includes 
directory, 


THREE MILLION VACATIONS IN 


NEW ENGLAND 


NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL, Statler Bldg., Boston 
Send me FREE official 1932 VACATIONS book, D-3. 


Also map-folder on Total Eclipse of the Sun, visible in 
U. S. only in New England. 


Name 


Addr ss on i a 


THE Lod TRARY DiGeee 
Baseball Farming 


HE back-to-the-farm movement in the 
baseball world is gaining momentum. 

During the winter the New York Yankees 
bought the Newark Internationals, a lead- 
ing minor-league club, and Col, Jacob 
Ruppert, so Fred Lieb reports in his New 
York Hvening Post sports column, ‘‘exprest 
his intention to go into the business of a 
gentleman baseball farmer as extensively 
as Sam Breadon and Branch Rickey of St. 
Louis.” 

Since then, Mr. Lieb continues, ‘‘the 
Yankees have purchased Springfield of the 
Class A Eastern League. They already 
owned Cumberland of the Middle Atlantic, 
and had friendly dealings with Harris- 
burg of the New York-Pennsylvania 
League.” Reading on: 


So far Charley Stoneham of the Giants 
has been a more modest farmer. He pur- 
chased Bridgeport in the Hastern League, 
apd last winter acquired Winston-Salem 
of the Piedmont League, a Class C fran- 
chise. It is interesting to note that each 
of the three Greater New York clubs now 


‘has a colony in the Eastern League. 


There was atime when the baseball 
farm system was generally frowned upon. 
However, Branch Rickey sold it to other 
owners in baseball by the best possible 
argument, namely, that it works. Before 
the Cardinals embarked on it they were 
the only pennantless waif in the National 
League. There actually was one stretch of 
twenty-two years in which the Cardinals 
had two first-division teams. And they 
were not in the money. 

Breadon and Rickey changed all that. 
In the last six years they have won four 
out of six National League championships 
and two World Series. For seven years 
now their club either has won or has been 
a strong contender. 


Nor only has the Cardinal farm system 
“brought success in St. Louis, but it also 
has brought pennants and crowds to the 
other towns in its organization,’ we are 
told as we pursue the account in The 
Evening Post: 


Rochester, under the Breadon-Rickey 
ownership and direction, has won four con- 
secutive championships and played to 
greater crowds than that city ever knew. 
Just before the Cardinals took over the 
franchise the Rochester club was virtually 
on the rocks. 

Similar success followed the acquisition 
of Houston of the Texas League as a 
Southwestern chain store. Since then the 
Houston Buffaloes have ripped up the 
Texas League. During a pennant year in 
Danville, Illinois, a St. Louis farm club 
out-drew the population of its town by 40 
per cent., something formerly unheard of 
in professional baseball. 

Last year the Cardinal farm system ac- 
quired Columbus of the American Asso- 
ciation, a team formerly owned by Cin- 
cinnati. Baseball students now are waiting 
to see how soon the Rickey organization 
can develop a winner in the Ohio capital. 
Columbus hasn’t had a winner since Derby 
Bill Clymer won three straight pennants 
there about the time Hughie Jennings won 
three in a row in Detroit. That was nearly 
a quarter of a century ago. 
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North Cape Cr vise 
from GERM A ? 


Astoundingly Low Rates/ 


3 


Add cruising to your 
European Program. In July and August 
FIVE CRUISES from Hamburg to Ice- 
land, Spitzbergen, The Ice Barrier, Scan- 
dinavian and Baltic countries, Russia; 
13 to 24 days on S. S. RESOLUTE or 
S. S. OCEANA. A most unusual oppor- 
tunity to profit by reduced rates, as low 
as $5.50 per day. Arrangements made 
on this side. 
Consult Your Agent or 


- HAMBURG- 
AMERICAN LIN 
39 Broadway, New York ~ 


Branches and Agents in all Cities 


10% Off The Cruise Rates 


if you use a HAPAG ship to or from Eu- 
rope. This is in addition to the 20% and 
more reductionson North Atlantic fares. 


Sailings Every Wednesday from New 
York—every Thursday from Hamburg by 
one of Famous Four’’—swift Sisterships. | 


FIRST CLASS as low as.. $156 
TOURIST CLASS as low as $88 
THIRD CLASS as low as. . $62 


EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANIT} 


By Jessie W. Gibbs 


The volume probably stands alone in the comp: 2 
hensive and able presentation of the case of thosd 
opposed to evolution.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 


Third Ed. 226 pp. Cloth. Not sold for profit 
Send 50c, the estimated cost of manufacture and 
distribution. Address Jessie W. Gibbs. Lexington, Ky 
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Guarantees Tiavel Comfort 


HAY FEVER: Its Prevention and Cur 


Ki By Wm. C. Hollopeter, M.D. 

newly revised and authoritative book for b 

Peecase iving Ther nisterys of Hayrkevar, on lara i 
ow may be prevented ts treat i 

phasis on the new Seamientcine Method. man rayat al sve cias a 
18mo. Cloth. 424 pages. Illustrated. $2; by mail, $2.18. | 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave.,NewYor! 


There Is Always One Best Wo 


to express, in speech or writing, the exact thought you h: 
in mind. English Synonyms Antonyms and Prepositions 
JAMEs C. FeERNALD,L.H.D., will give you just that word; 
just the right preposition to follow it. Cloth $2.25, by n 
$2.39. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New Yc 


TALL 


by LOWELLTHOMAS fy 
Radio Voice of the Literary Diges 
Illustrated by HERB ROTH 
“A riot of fun.”— Washington 
(D. C.) Post. 
“As interesting and humorous 
a book as has been published 


in some time.”— Denver Rocky 
Mountain News. 


$1.50; by mail, $1.64 
All Bookstores or the Publishers 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK “ 
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The Big Brooklyn Bear Hunt 


EARS were farthest from Mrs. Chris- 

tine Schubert’s thoughts as she 

imbed the stairs to her Brooklyn apart- 
ent. 

As a matter of fact (and we have it on 
le authority of Robert B. Peck, who re- 
rts the incident in the New York Herald 
ribune), she was thinking about the eve- 
ng pot-roast, and wondering if she had 
rots to go with it. 

Even when she came to the top of the 
airs and “‘saw that her refrigerator was 
ing on its side on the floor, she did not 
ink of bears.”’ 

Aghast, Mrs. Schubert inspected the 
ess that had been made. Jam, butter, 
res, a dozen other comestibles were 
read about in confusion. But there were 
9 carrots, she noticed. 

Then she heard a deep grunt behind her, 
a heavy tread and the scraping of claws 
1 the stair treads.”’ 

Now, according to Mr. Peck, Mrs. 
shubert did think of bears, and ‘‘glancing 
shind her she saw one coming up-stairs.”’ 
Mrs. Schubert leapt through the door- 
ay and slammed the door behind her,”’ 
e read in The Herald Tribune. 

‘“‘Bears!’’ she shrieked. ‘‘Help!”’ 

Her son, Emil Jr., thirteen years old, 
oked up from his home work and ex- 
aimed, according to Mr. Peck: 


“Where, Mom?” he eried. ‘‘Where’s the 
sars? Mom, can I see the bears?”’ 

“Don’t you go near that door, Junior,” 
‘dered Mrs. Schubert, quite herself again 
ow that her offspring threatened to en- 
yunger himself. 

“You go out the back window and drop 
ywn from the shed roof and run around to 
Ir. Herrold and tell him his bear is out.” 

Richard Herrold has a pet shop around 
16 corner, and for six months has had a 
zable black bear, known as Brownie, in a 
we in the back yard. Brownie played in 
side-show last summer at Luna Park, 
ut is not regarded as temperamental. 
For months Brownie has remained 
_ his roomy cage, beaming and lolling his 
mgue at visitors who offer him sugar. 


Sor this spring restlessness assailed 
rownie. Mr. Peck hazards the guess that 
1e bear awakened from a nap and thought 
1at he was awakening from a winter-long 
ibernation. The instinet to go foraging 
yme over him. So, we read: 


He followed the impulse, forcing the door 
‘his cage, crashing through a fence be- 
yeen Mr. Herrold’s back yard and the 
shuberts’ and entering the building in 
hich the Schuberts live. 

The store on the ground floor is vacant, 
1d Brownie marched up-stairs to the 
frigerator and started his spring foraging. 
‘Mr. Herrold saw how it was as soon as 
inior had given him his mother’s message. 
“Tell your mother not to worry,’ said 


(yr. Herrold. ‘‘I’ll be right over.” 
Others had heard Mrs. Schubert’s 
ream, however, and telephoned the 


plice, and Emergency Squad 13, in charge 
Sergeant Hugh McGuire, arrived almost 
;soon as Mr. Herrold. 

There is a skylight in the roof and the 


orders of Patrolmen Hichert and Cribbens 
were to lasso the bear and haul him up. 
Just what they were to do with a much 
perturbed bear after hauling him to the 
roof, they were not quite certain. 

It was no trouble to lasso Brownie, who 
was directly beneath the skylight, feasting 
on jam, but Brownie had no idea of being 
hauled through the skylight. He started 
down-stairs. 

Brownie had a down-hill pull, and the 
policemen at the other end of the roof 
started toward the skylight, 

They were half-way through the skylight 
before they relinquished the rope. Brownie, 
still maintaining a sedate pace, lumbered 
into the vacant store, trailing the rope. 

By this time the street in front of the 
house was crowded and spectators thronged 
roofs in the vicinity, and even clung to 
clothes-line poles in neighboring back yards. 

Patrolmen HKichert and Cribbens had 
reported their failure to Sergeant McGuire, 
and Mr. Herrold had stept forward with an 
offer to take Brownie home. He had a panof 
mush. Brownie was fond of mush, he said. 

With photographers, reporters, and other 
spectators crowding the roof of the shed to 
watch, Mr. Herrold approached Brownie 
with the pan. Brownie offered to shake 
hands with Mr. Herrold and cuffed at him, 
but he stedfastly refused the mush. 


W irs a show of disappointment, Mr. 
Herrold guessed that Brownie was ‘tired 
of mush.’’ But he had another stratagem. 
““Brownie just dotes on ladyfingers. Has 
anybody any ladyfingers?’’ Mr. Herrold 
suggested. However, Mr. Peck’s Herald 
Tribune article runs on: 


None of the spectators had brought 


ladyfingers, so Mr. Herrold said he would 
go and get some. 

“T’ll be right back,’’ he said. 

The police tried their hand again while 
waiting for him. They closed the back 
door of the Schubert house so that Brownie 
could not get in again, and a policeman 
went after him with a stick, trying to 
drive the bear through the gap in the fence 
and back into its cage in the next yard. 

Brownie frolicked gaily with the police- 
man, dodging the stick and feinting with 
such earnestness as to rip his trousers. 

The roof of the shed which spectators 
were using as a grand stand trembled be- 
neath their enthusiasm and there were 
many admonitions to keep quiet lest the 
frail structure collapse. 

The policeman flung his club at the bear, 
who caught it in his mouth and executed a 
few dance steps. 

Again the shed shuddered at the involun- 
tary applause of the spectators. 

At this point Mr. Herrold returned, laden 
with ladyfingers. He held the dainties 
temptingly trying to coax Brownie toward 
the hole in the fence. Brownie advanced 


about six feet, consuming six ladyfingers in | 


his progress, but he refused to go through 
the hole in the fence. 


Just then there was a terrific splintering | 


erash as the shed collapsed, showering the 
back yard with reporters, camera men, 
and friends of the Schuberts. 

Brownie gave a yelp as tho some one had 
kicked him, fled pell-mell through the hole 
in the fence, and sought his cage. 


“There,” said Mr. Herrold, ‘“‘why didn’t | 
Brownie is terrified | 
in a thunder-storm, and if we could have | 


I think of it before. 
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imitated a thunder-clap sooner he would | 


have been in his cage long ago.” 
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Los Angeles 
tis summer 


—a very good reason for 
going to California on your 
vacation. 


Grand Canyon on the way 
without change of Pullmans, 
another reason... and 


Indian-detours still another 
reason. Ihe cool Colorado 
Rockies, too. 


anta Fe 
ummer 


CUrsiOns 


CulCost 


You will be amazed how far you 
can go and how much you can 
see even in two weeks. 


@ e @ 
Santa Fe “Olympic Games” 
folder contains many interesting 
pictures and an excellent map 


of the United States. Mail cou- 
pon for free copy. 


All-expense Tours on cer- 
tain days this summer 


=) Clip and mail 
-f ¥ xoxo Lal eee eee Coe 
oor AP Santa Fe System Lines 
a 1074 Railway Exch. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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FEATHERWEIGHT 


PARIS 


GARTERS 


You'll get the comfort-surprise 
of your life when you slip on 
a pair of these New Feather- 
weight Paris. Try a 
pair today! You ll 
enjoy their cool com- 
fort. Weigh less than 
an ounce. 


Exclusive Paris features— The 
patented Paris Rubber Cush- 
ion Clasp—holds hose firmly 
between “rubber and rub- 
ber’ —no rips or slips. 
Steinweave Elastics used ex- 
clusively—treated with the 


special ANTI-OXIDANT 


Process insuring long life. 


Featherweight Paris Garters 50c 
Others 25c to $1 


By the makers of Paris 
Suspenders and Belts 


A. STEIN & COMPANY 
CHICAGO— NEW YORK 
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eH NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 
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Medicine, Science, World 


Business, Religion, Travel, AK 
istory, Politics, Sports, Humor, Miscel- 


War, Professions, I 
laneous. Prose (30,000 words ap); Verse (book-size col- 
lections). Friendly reading free and prompt report. 


Dept. D-5, DORRANCE & CO., Pubs., Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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President Doumer and This Year’s Growing Lis 
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of Political Assassinations 


ILL 1932 be the year of assassins? 
The white-bearded, kindly Coo- 
lidge of France (as President Paul Doumer 
was popularly, if not very accurately, 
known in this country) was the fifteenth 
public figure this year to be the object of 
murderous attack. 

The New York Times and other news- 
papers recall this circumstance in reporting 
how the venerable President was shot down 
by the mad Russian Gorguloff at a book 
fair conducted by and for war veteran- 
authors. : 

President Doumer, who had devoted 
most of his three-quarters of a century of 
life to the public¢ service, 
was the idol of the great 
French middle class, of 
small business men, small 
landowners, the people who 
work hard and save, and 
are ‘‘the economic back- 
bone” of the _ richest 
nation. 

It was these people who 
came by hundreds of 
thousands to pay final 
tribute to the fallen leader 
as he lay in state in the 


Elysée Palace. In paying 
this tribute they were 
honoring one who had 


risen from the ranks as 
they have done or are 
trying to do. For of M. 
Doumer it may truly be 
said that his life issummed 
up in the phrase: ‘‘ From 
Apprentice to President.” 

Nineteen  thirty-two’s 
grievous record of political 
assassinations (both at- 
tempted and carried out) is recalled thus 
by The Times: 


International 


January 3—An attempt on the life of 
T. V. Soong, former Finance Minister of 
China, failed. 

January 8—A Korean youth threw a 
bomb toward the carriage in which the 
Emperor of Japan was riding. 

January 9—G. Gentile, the Italian Con- 
sul in Paris, was wounded in an anti- 
Fascist demonstration. 

January 16—Four members of the Heim- 
wehr, the Austrian Fascist organization, 
attempted to kill F. Winkler, the Austrian 
Minister of Finance. 

January 17—An attempt was made to 
kill Carmona EK. Fragoso, President of 
Portugal, and Finance Minister Oliveira. 
A priest and 200 men were arrested in 
Lisbon on suspicion of participating in the 
plot. 

February 7—Sir S. Jackson, Governor of 
Bengal, fell victim of a bullet fired by a 
young girl. 

February 1O—S. Konuma, a member of a 
Japanese Fascist organization, killed Jun- 
nosuke Inouye, former Finance Minister of 
Japan. 

March 5—Baron Takuma Dan of Japan 
was killed by a Fascist. 


A Domestic Holiday From Affairs of State 


An informal study of President and Madame Doumer at hor 


March 7—L. M. Sanchez Cerro, Pres 
dent of Peru, an aide, and a woman wel 
shot in a church at Lima. 

March 23—Ukrainian terrorists kille 
E. Czechowski, chief of the Polish politie 
police 

March 25—A second attempt was mad 
on the life of T. V. Soong. | 

April 9—Dr. Hans Luther, former Chan 
cellor of Germany, and now president 4 
the Reichsbank, was wounded by 
assassin as he was boarding a train fe 
Basel. 

April 29—A bomb thrown during a mil 
tary review in Shanghai wounded six higy 
Japanese officials, one of whom died. 

May 6—Sidky Pasha, Premier of Egyp} 
narrowly escaped death when a bomb, co ¥ 


with their granddaughters, 


cealed on a train on which he was a passeii 
ger, exploded prematurely. Two men wey 
killed. : 


M. poummER received his nickname “th 
Coolidge of France,” because of his widelf 
known simplicity of life, his abstemiou! 
ness, his frugality, and his slow steady rid 
through office after office, to the very to 
It was related as a striking fact that I 
never drank and never smoked. He wi 
the thirteenth President of the Frene 
Republic, and the oldest man ever elect 
to the office. He was born “in Aurillac, 
small village in the hilly province of At 
vergne, the son of a poor railway worke 
who died on the day of the future Pre 
dent’s birth,” says the New York Herai 
Tribune, continuing: 


Self-educated in the direst poverty ei 
his widowed mother had moved to t 
tenements of Montmartre, in Paris, tl 
young Doumer climbed slowly to the em 
nence of his later years with no flash ¢ 
brilliance, a silent, colorless, indefatigab! 
worker, saving his sous, and rearing h 
unusual French family of five sons an 
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three daughters. It is well known that 
most of his life he rose at 5 A. M. and 
worked about fourteen hours daily. He 
scorned ostentation, and never owned an 
automobile, saying he could not afford one. 

By his transparent honesty he gained 
the trust of every one, and tho counted a 
radical in his journalistic youth, was pre- 
eminently a conservative in his later years. 

It was not so well known that he was a 
teetotaler since early boyhood, because 
altho he never drank the wines of which 
all his country is proud, he was not a 
prohibitionist. 

At fourteen, as a matter of course, he 
went to work, being apprenticed to an 
engraver. After his ten hours a day in the 
engraver’s shop, he studied nights in a 
technical high school. 

He studied chemistry and took up Latin 
and Greek because he wished to go to the 
university if opportunity occurred. 

It is said that one reason for his studious- 
ness at this period was the fact that a class- 
mate of his in the technical high school, 
Anthenor Richel, in whose home he used to 
study in odd hours, was the son of a retired 
school-teacher. 

Anthenor had three sisters, the eldest of 
whom was so attractive to young Doumer 
that he asked the father for her hand. The 
prospective father-in-law objected that he 
had not sufficient education, and declared 
he hoped his daughter would marry a 
college professor. 

“Very well, I will be one,” is reputed to 
have been the future President’s reply. 

_ Before he was twenty he had received his 
degree at the University of Paris, and in 
1877 obtained a position as instructor of 
mathematics in the little town of Mende, at 
$360 a year. 

It is said that he used to walk more than 
twenty miles to the railroad station to go 
to Paris to see his fiancée. 

- Some of this story may be legend, but 
it is part of the legend that grew up about 
his. name, perhaps because he was. an 
Auvergnat. The thrifty careers of French- 
men from the Provinee of Auvergne, their 
lack of conversation, their hard labors, and 
their determination to ‘‘get where they 
are going,’ make them the Vermonters of 
France. 


Tur war ‘‘saddened him grievously,” 
adds this journal as it comes to more recent 
years: 


The first of his four sons to die was an 
artillery officer, who fell in 1914. 

Two more sons, so badly wounded in the 
trenches that they could no longer continue 
there, volunteered for the aviation service. 

Both rose to captaincies before they were 
shot down over the German lines. The 
fourth son, a major, died shortly after the 
Armistice, partly from the effects of gas 
inhaled while he was caring for wounded 
men. 

The morning after his election to the 
Presidency, arising at 5 A. M., as was his 
custom, M. Doumer went to the graves 
of the four sons and spent an hour there. 

His election to the Presidency in 1931 
came at a time when Aristide Briand was 
at least temporarily under a cloud in 
French opinion, due to the rumblings of the 
projected customs union between Germany 
and Austria which France later effectively 
vetoed. A wave of intense nationalism 
swept over the country and was reflected 
in the Parliament. M. Briand, too, had 
made many enemies. M. Doumer was the 
first candidate to be placed in the field 
by forces who wished above everything to 
defeat M. Briand. 
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WILL YOU TRY what some folks have 
said is the nicest fresh lobster they 
ever tasted, if I send it to you at my 
risk and expense? 


39 
“Now You, 
Too, 


May Enjoy 


THE SAME DELICIOUS 


LOBSTER 


We’re Feasting On In Gloucester!” 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE, you may enjoy this tempting dainty just 
as we are here in Gloucester. My method of supplying you brings Lobster into 
your home as fresh and dainty as though you could see from your door the rocky 
island of Freeport where the choicest lobsters in the world come from! 
out of the lobster traps J take them—pack just the crisp, tender, whole-claw and 
body pieces of pink-white meat in parchment-lined packages, so as to retain all 
the wonderful deep-sea flavor, and deliver direct to you. 


Right from the Sea... At Half Cost! 


Right 


EACH PACKAGE contains all the good meat of nearly two pounds of lobster in the shell, and 
when you figure that lobster in the shell costs from 50c to 80c a pound, you see that my lobster 
really costs much less than half—for what you actually eat! 


Try This Fresh Lobster at My Risk 


JUST TO SHOW YOU how good it is—I’m going to send you, if you’ll let me, six full-sized 
packages of this Delicious Lobster. If, after trying a delicious Lobster Salad, Stew or Newburg, 
you decide that this fresh Chicken Lobster is the best you’ve ever tasted, put the remaining five 
packages on your pantry shelf for other happy meals. On the other hand, if you wish, you may 
return at my expense the five packages and owe me nothing. 


COULD ANY OFFER be fairer than that? Mail the coupon and see for yourself. 


Remember — My packages of Lobster 
are hermetically sealed—will keep in 
your home for months. My Cook Book, 
sent FREE with your Lobster, gives 
you many wonderful recipes. 


a ed 


at your expense, 


FRANK E. DAVIS, The Gloucester Fisherman 
335 Central Wharf 


MAIL 
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FRANK E. DAVIS, The Gloucester Fisherman, 
335 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. | 


Gloucester, Mass. 


His COUPON 


All right, Mr. Davis: You may send me, prepaid east of Utah, the six 
packages of Fresh Lobster. 
do not agree that it is something unusually good, I’ll return five packages 
Should I decide to keep it, however, I’m to send you, 
within 10 days, $3.45, your special introductory price. That's fair! ] 


I'll try the contents of one package and if I 
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Superb Illustrated Travel Books 


By E. M. Newman, Famed Lecturer and Author 


Seeing London 


A rich mine of things and places to be seen in 
London’s 7,000 miles of streets. Everywhere the 
author finds bits of interesting history, or traits 
or customs different from our own. Nearly 300 
illustrations. 


Seeing Paris 


A book that will renew the glamorous visit of 
those who have been to Paris—and will heighten 
the interest and appreciation of those who plan 
to go. 300 illustrations. 


Seeing France 


One of the most captivating books on France 
ever written, covering more than two hundred 
cities, towns, and villages, except Paris, from the 
Pyrenees to the Belgian line, and from the cha- 
teaux of the Loire to the glaciers of the Alps. 
313 illustrations. 


Seeing Egypt and the Holy Land 


Into the desert by camel caravan; far up the 
Nile by luxurious house-boat; stupendous tem- 
ples, mysterious ruins; Biblical cities as they are 
to-day. 309 photographic illustrations. 


Seeing Russia 


All over the country—from Petrograd to the 
Crimea, from the Volga valley to the mountain 
Republics of the Caucasus. 309 illustrations. 


Seeing Italy 


An intimate and personal story—not a guide, 
nor a history, nor an academic description. W ith 
much practical information about fees, hotel and 
travel costs, etc. 208 illustrations, from original 
photographs. 


Seeing Spain and Morocco 


Moslem Morocco, Tangier and Fez and Mara- 
kesh—Spain by way of Gibraltar and Cadiz— 
thru Ronda to Seville—fascinating places indeed. 
300 beautiful illustrations. 


Seeing Germany 


With a background of many visits previous to 
the World War, the author is ideally fitted to 
draw comparisons between the old Germany 
and the new. — 323 illustrations. 


Seeing England and Scotland 


Except London, almost every town and locality 
of note in Great Britain figures at least briefly in 
these pages. 293 beautiful half-tone illustrations. 


Each Volume, 8vo, Cloth, $5.00; by mail, $5.22 


ALL BOOKSELLERS OR USE COUPON BELOW 
SES een Ca SY ee SY ey ee ee ee ey ee eee 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Penclose:$xpisscris sites for which send me, post-paid, 
the titles I have checked, subject to your guaranty of 
satisfaction or money refunded in ten days. 


[e Seeing France ($5.22). im Seeing Italy ($5.22). 
Seeing Germany ($5.22). 1) Seeing England and 
Scotland ($5.22). L] Seeing Spain and Morocco 
($5.22). a Seeing Russia ($5.22). fel Seeing Egypt 
and the Holy Land ($5.22). Iisa Seeing Paris ($5.22). 
ia Seeing London ($5.22). 
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INVESTMENTS 


AND FINANCE 


Packers Mustn’t Be Grocers 


HAT’S WHAT IT ALL COMES TO—after twelve 
years of litigation. 

For the Supreme Court now tells the big meat packers 
that when they made their agreement with the Government not 
to go into transportation and the grocery business and various 
other activities, they tied themselves up 
thoroughly, and now must stick to their 
bargain. 

This decision happens to be the first of any 
importance to be written by Mr. Justice 
Cardozo, and so it wins additional interest. 

It is hailed on the one side as proof that the 
Court is still firmly resolved to curb the trusts, 
and deplored on the other as indicating an 
unwillingness to recognize changed business 
conditions. 

Now let’s try to understand this rather 
complicated case. 

Back in 1920 the Government started to 
prosecute the Swift, Armour, Wilson, Morris, 
and Cudahy packing companies under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law, alleging monopoly. 
The case ended in what is called a consent 
decree, whereby the Government stopt its 
prosecution and the packers agreed to a de- 
eree enjoining them from maintaining a mo- 
nopoly and from various activities including 
dealing in food products unrelated to meat 
packing; holding interest in cold-storage 
plants, terminal railroads, and market news- 
papers; and permitting others to use their 
transportation facilities. 

The packers tried several times to have the 
decree modified or set aside. In 1930 Swift and 
Armour (the latter had taken over the Morris 
Company) appealed to the District of Co- 
lumbia Supreme Court, which modified the 
consent decree enough to allow the packers to 
“deal at wholesale in groceries and other 
enumerated commodities.””’ Appeal from this 
decision was taken by the Government and 
by two grocers’ associations. 


Internationa) 


Writes the Decision 


Against the meat packers. 


Now comes the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, which, by the way, delayed 
hearing arguments for several days to await 
Senate approval of Justice Cardozo. This 
was desirable, The Business Week explains, because Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes and Justices Stone and Sutherland could not take 
part because of previous connection with the case. The majority 
deciding against the packers, and setting aside the lower court’s 
modification order, is composed of Justices Cardozo, Roberts, 
Brandeis, and McReynolds. Justices Butler and Van Devanter 
dissented. 


Justice Cardozo 


The majority decision sweeps aside the contention that the 
growth of chain groceries has transformed the situation, and it 
holds the packers to their 1920 bargain. In the Cardozo language 
“the defendants, controlled by experienced business men, re- 
nounced the privilege of trading groceries, whether in concert 
or independently, and did this with their eyes open.” Pointing 
out that the Supreme Court is not framing a decree, but passing 
on the necessity of changing one, Justice Cardozo said: 

We are not at liberty to reverse under the guise of readjusting. 
Life is never static, and the passing of a decade has brought 
changes to the grocery business as it has to every other. 

Nothing less than a clear showing of grievous wrong, evoked 
by new and unforeseen conditions, should lead us to change what 
40 


Supreme Court robes of office. 


was decreed after years of litigation with the consent of all con- 
cerned. 

The case comes down to this: The defendants had abused their 
powers so grossly and persistently as to lead to the belief that 
even when they were acting separately their conduct had been 
subjected to extraordinary restraints. 

There was the fear that even when so acting 
they would still be ready and able to crush 
their feebler rivals in the sale of groceries and 
kindred products by forms of competition too 
ruthless and oppressive to be accepted as fair 
and just. : 

Wisely or unwisely, they submitted to these 
restraints upon the exercise of powers that 
would normally be theirs. They chose to re- 
nounce what they might otherwise have 
claimed, and the decree of a court confirmed 
the renunciation and placed it beyond recall. 

What was then solemnly adjudged as a 
final composition of a historie litigation will 
not lightly be undone at the suit of the of- 
fenders and the composition held for nothing. 


Wave majority decision ‘“‘is a vigorous as- 
sertion of the publie’s right and duty to guard 
itself against monopoly,” so the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer thinks. The Milwaukee Journal 
finds revealed on the Supreme Court a new 
mind of ‘‘keenness, insight, and clear think- 
ing.”’ This is the mind of Justice Cardozo, 
whose opinion is indorsed in these words: 


The packers had abused their power, ruth- 
lessly erushing their opposition when they 
were running free. The Government curbed 
them on the basic ground that such power 
should not reside in one place. 

It was a contest as between the people and 
the packers. 

For the Government to undo all that by 
withdrawal, on the theory that now the 
packers do have another opponent in the 
chain-grocery systems, would be for the people 
to renounce their fundamental right of control 
and let the packers crawl out of their own 
pledge. Justice Cardozo says this can not be 
done. And he is right. 


Olea other side of the case is presented in 
Mr. Justice Butler’s dissenting opinion. He 
points out first that the packers have all had 
business difficulties which put them in a po- 
sition very different from the domination 
which was theirs twelve years ago. Moreover— 


Mr. 


in his new 


Since 1920 the manufacture and distribution of food have 
grown greatly, and to a large extent have come to be carried on 
by integrated concerns in strong hands which have taken over 
and are handling many products from the sources of production 
to consumers. More and more meat is sold in stores carrying 
groceries and other articles of food. 

The diversification of the business of defendants permitted 
by the modification of the injunction is in harmony with present 
legitimate tendencies in the business of producing and selling 
meat, groceries, and other articles of food. The use by defen- 
dants of their employees and facilities for the sale and distribu- 
tion of groceries as well as meat would not give them any undue 
advantage over their competitors. 

Defendants should be permitted more efficiently to use their 
help and equipment to lessen their operating expenses. That 
makes for lower prices, and so is in the public interest. 


In Chicago, the meat-packing center, the press seems to side 
with the packers and the Supreme Court minority. In the 
Chicago Evening Post’s opinion: 


The ruling will not abate the tendency to eliminate unneces- 
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sary links in the distributive chain between 
the producer and the ultimate consumer, 
with price benefits to both. It merely de- 
nies the biggest packing companies a new 
opportunity to participate to tne fullest 
possible degree in that movement. 


Reccane that the Supreme Court has ap- 
parently departed from the famous “rule 
of reason”’ in trust cases is exprest by the 
Chicago Daily News: 


For nearly two decades it has been be- 
lieved firmly that the famous rule of rea- 
son laid down by the United States 
Supreme Court warranted or demanded, in 
trust cases, decisions based not on mere 
possibilities but on economic realities and 
moral certainties. 

The majority opinion in the packers’ 
case seems to revert to the early and in- 
finitely more rigid interpretation of the 
Federal antitrust law, an interpretation 
which dictated the dissolution of any and 
all agreements and combinations theoreti- 
cally in restraint of untrammeled competi- 
tion, and which tacitly made great size in 
a corporation an offense against the law. 

Never was the rule of reason more neces- 
sary to national welfare than now. 


Wanted: Salesmen 


F course, there has always been a de- 
mand for first-class salesmen. 

But the present business situation has 
created a special demand. We have solved 
our problems of production. Now, “like a 
well-geared machine, production can be 


trusted largely to run itself.” But we 
must have real salesman to sell the 
goods. 


At least so runs the talk in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington, accord- 
ing to J. C. Royle, writer of newspaper 
letters on business topics. Obviously, he 
points out, there is no point in producers 
being ready to turn out huge volumes of 
goods if there are no customers for the 
goods. With the boom years over, cus- 
tomers can’t be expected to come along 
and take goods as fast as they are made. 
And ‘‘as a result of the change, a call has 
gone out for salesmen’”— 


It is not true that salesmen are born not 
made, but for years producers ceased to 
make them. The sales of the born sales- 
men have not suffered terribly during the 
depression, but the amount of goods 
handled by the poor salesmen or those who 
needed training has been pitiable. 

As a result sales executives are going 
into the byways and the hedges for sales- 
men prospects feeling they can teach a fair 
prospect any particular line if he has an 
innate inclination toward the sales field. 

Also, a good many high-priced sales 
managers are scurrying around looking for 
other jobs. Some are going out on the 
road themselves to see at first hand how 
conditions were changed since they were 
accustomed to write up their day’s orders 
and swindle sheets in the lobby of the 
Eagle Hotel. 

The salesman who allows a customer to 
sell him a hard-times story instead of 
selling the customer goods is not likely to 
have a salary or a drawing account long. 

In 1929, the last year for which figures 
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| F wasn't expected of Tom Thumb 


Tom THUMB, running under its 
own power from New York to Chicago in eighteen 
hours? Impossible! Yet its present day successor 
makes the trip in just that time—does it easily, 
and with the utmost of safety and comfort for 
passengers. 


The demand for economy — speed, safety and de- 
pendability —in present day transportation has 
inspired the evolution of the locomotive. 


And this same demand for economy has taxed 
engineering and scientific skill to produce the 
automobile of today! 


It’s a better automobile than models that have 
gone before—speedy, dependable, low in price, high 
in quality. 

Before you expend more money trying to make the 
old car a new car why not ask your dealer to prove 
the value and economy of the latest model. Then 
ask him to explain Commercial Credit Service. 
You may find, as others have found, that the cost 
of repairs and upkeep on your old car is greater 
than the required monthly payments on a new car. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS 
HEADQUARTERS - BALTIMORE 


WHEREVER YOU ARE @ WHATEVER YOU MAKE, 


SELL OR BUY @ INVESTIGATE COMMERCIAL CREDIT SERVICE @ 


CORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES 
(Original Series) 


Bearer Exchange Warrants, 
evidencing the right of hold- 
ers of old series to exchange 
for Corporate Trust Shares, 
Accumulative Series, or Series 
AA, on a preferential basis, 
expire June 15, 1932. 


Authorized Distributors are 
now providing Warrants to 
holders, together with full 
On 


your request, the undersigned 


details of the exchange. 


will supply names of local 
Authorized Distributors. 


American Depositor Corporation 
Depositor 


120 Wall Street, New York 


PERSONAL STATIONERY ¢ | STATIONERY ¢ 


Five big en 250 sheets, genuine bond RY § 
paper, 744X104", with your 


name and address 
neatly ea New handy tablet form. Newest 
style. Send $1 for 5 pads. Envelops printed to match, 
50c per 100 extra. Add 10% to orders west of Denver. 


Money back guarantee. 
PERSONAL STATIONERS, 534 Zuelke Blidg., Appleton. Wis. 


AGecd Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


NEW LOW $3°° Per Section With Non- 


PRICES 


Used in over 200,000 homes and offices. Furnished 
in different designs, materials, and finishes. Sold 
on approval direct from factory only, which as- 


Binding Glass Door 


sures you a permanent source of supply for addition< vt 

sections 3, and also saves you the middleman’s pro fit. 

Price as illustrated: top, base, and three book sectior 

in plain oak, $14.50; in qu artered oak, imitz atio n 

mahogany -. - alnut, $17.00; genuine mahogany or 
alnut, $21. Write for catalog No. 23. 


The Cd, Teper MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
New York Showroom, 130 West qg2nd Sl. 
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are available, the retail salesmen were paid 
over $5,134,000,000. They did not sell 
sufficient goods to justify themselves. 
They are urged to do so now under spur of 
necessity. They are not being asked the 
impossible either. 


No “Flight From the Dollar” 


HE simple-minded foreigner,’’ not 

realizing that most of the inflation 
suggestions at Washington are merely 
political gestures, is naturally led, in alarm, 
to call his money home from the United 
States, and thus move the foreign-exchange 
market ‘‘against the United States.” 

Altogether, continues the New York 
Times, $37,000,000 of gold was exported 
two weeks ago, when so much of the news 
from Washington was so chaotic. 

But, here comes the point. 

There is really no such thing as what is 
being loosely called ‘‘a flight from the 
dollar,”’ insists The Times, and anybody 
who believes in it has a good deal to learn 
about economics and recent financial his- 
tory. The Times goes on with a bit of edi- 
torial instruction. First it takes up the 
question of what actually caused those gold 
exports—incidentally no greater than those 
of January or February. As we read: 


One must go back as far as the inter- 
national conference of financial experts at 
Genoa in 1922. 

They recommended, as a helpful ex- 
pedient in resumption by countries that 
had abandoned gold payments, maintain- 
ing by the central banks of “‘reserves in the 
form of foreign balances; such, for example, 
as the gold-exchange standard.” 

This meant that such a central bank of 
issue, when establishing a given percentage 
of reserve against its circulating notes, 
should invest a part of it in a gold-paying 
foreign market, whence it could be with- 
drawn in gold if later required at home. 

When Europe resumed gold payments 
between 1925 and 1928, the Genoa proposal 
was widely adopted. 

As a result, the central banks of such 
countries as Holland, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land kept one-fifth to one-third of their 
reserves abroad, while the Bank of France 
acquired possession for its own account of 
extensive foreign balances previously estab- 
lished by French citizens. 

But the Genoa idea was venturesome. 
It resembled somewhat our practise of per- 
mitting smaller national banks to deposit 
with city institutions three-fifths of their 
stipulated 15 per cent. reserve. 

That plan worked well enough in smooth 
financial weather, but often made trouble 
in a storm, and Kurope’s confidence in the 
Genoa plan necessarily received a heavy 
blow when England suspended gold pay- 
ments last September, an action which re- 
sulted in a 25 per cent. impairment of the 
gold value of Continental bank reserves 
deposited at London. 

The resultant loss to the Bank of France, 
for instance, was nearly $100,000,000. The 
French Government made it good, but not 
without definite warning that carrying 

““eold-exchange reserves” should be aban- 
doned and foreign balances gradually called 
home. The other Continental central 
banks adopted a similar policy. 

For obvious reasons, a substantial part 
of these foreign reserves had been lodged or 
invested in the United States. Their recall 
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involved equivalent shipment of gold by 
the Federal Reserve, which had always 
held itself ready to respond to such legiti- 
mate demands. The reduction since Sep- 
tember, in total ‘‘gold-exchange reserves” 
reported by the European central banks, 
has already ranged from one-half to three- 
fourths of the aggregate sum at which they 
stood last autumn, and the reduction has 
presumably been largest with those which 
had been carried in America. 


Sues, we are told, is the plain and simple 
story of the large shipments of gold that 
have been going out from New York from 
time to time ever since last September. 
There is nothing ‘‘ occult” aboutit, and since 
it has all been part of a consistent policy, 
it certainly can not be construed as ‘‘flight 
from the dollar.’ As far as the Federal 
Reserve is concerned, The Times makes 
these two points: 


First, that considerably the greater part 
of these European bank balances has now 
been returned to Europe; second, that the 
amount remaining is no more than the 
Federal Reserve can return, if desired, 
without inconvenience. 

As against these much reduced foreign 
bank credits—probably not now exceeding 
in this country a few hundred millions—the 
Federal Reserve has the power to provide at 
least $1,300,000,000 gold. 

It has something more: the repute, in the 
eyes of every timid European market, of 
having met instantaneously and with com- 
plete composure an all but overnight 
requisition for return in gold of this huge 
mass of redeposited European reserves. 


Another Steel Wage-Cut 


HE first wage-cut of the United States 

Steel Corporation shocked the nation, 
but the second, remarks the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, ‘‘is much smaller news, tho 
it is a larger cut.” 

Generally this wage-cut is accepted as 
unfortunate but unavoidable. 

The first wage-cut of 10 per cent. was 
made last October, following a salary re- 
duction in August. The May cut is 15 
per cent. This lowers the basic wage-rate 
of Steel Corporation workers to 34 cents 
an hour, from the 40-cent rate in effect 
since October, and the peak rate of 44 cents 
in effect before that. About 200,000 em- 
ployees are affected, and the Steel Corpora- 
tion is expected to make a saving of some- 
thing over $30,000,000 this year. The 
corporation’s move was imitated at once 
by Bethlehem and Republic Steel, and is 
expected to spread through the industry. 

The stock market moved up following 
the announcement, altho it happened to 
come on a day of bullish news from Wash- 
ington so that the precise effect is difficult 
to ascertain. As we read in the New York 
Herald Tribune’s column of market com- 
ment: 

Steel wage-cuts represent adjustment of 
costs to current conditions and emphasize 
that readjustments necessitated by the 
depression are incomplete. Some will 
doubt the effects of the move, pointing to 


this as a further evidence of decline in 
buying power. These drastic steps by 
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industry, however, are not taken selfishly 
but in self-protection. About a week ago 
the Steel Corporation, for the third time in 
its history, removed the common stock 
from a dividend-paying basis. Investors 
as well as workers, are contributing as a 
result of low business activity. 


Waa reduction in the steel industry, we 
read further in the same newspaper, ‘‘is 
not advocated as a stimulant to business, 
but merely as a move by the producers to 
get their costs into line with reduced prices 
of products and smaller volume of output.” 
Buyers of steel may try to secure price 
concessions. But, according to The Herald 
Tribune, ‘‘indications are fairly decisive, 
that the steelmakers will present a united 
front to any further cut in prices of products 
which have reached levels, according to 
government figures, below those of other 
essential commodities and _ industrial 
products.”’ 

Wall Street had not expected quite such 
a large cut, but as the New York Times 
Wall Street writer understands, ‘‘the 
management determined upon a major 
operation as the only means of balancing 
the corporation’s revenue and expenses.” 
Furthermore, ‘‘the executives, realizing the 
disturbing effect of wage revisions, wished 
to adjust the pay-roll once and for all.’ 
This writer adds that ‘‘the corporation will 
begin to revise its wages upward as soon 
as business warrants.” 

The cut is evidently dictated by existing 


. conditions, says the New York Journal of 


e 


Commerce editorially: 


Altho regarded as a tower of strength in 
a financial sense, the stability of the Steel 
Corporation would be quickly undermined 
without a reduction of costs to end further 
heavy operating deficits. At the end of 
1930 the corporation reported holdings of 
$197,000,000 in cash and marketable 
securities. A year later these liquid re- 
sources, the basis of its strength, were 
down to $150,000,000, and they have been 
further depleted to some extent by the 
deficit of the past four months. 

Were large operating deficits permitted to 
continue to the point where the Steel 
Corporation faced the prospect of financial 
distress, radical change in wage and em- 
ployment policies would doubtless have 
become necessary, which would involve 
considerably more sacrifice for both wage- 
earners and salaried employees than they 
have yet suffered. Under present condi- 
tions, with unfilled orders of the corpora- 
tion at the lowest in its history and demand 
for steel from such major consumers as the 
railroads, and the construction industry 
showing no prospect of early material im- 
provement, the first consideration of the 
corporation must be the defense of its liquid 
resources from serious depletion. Elimina- 
tion of common-stock dividends entirely 
represented one important step in that 
direction, and the present reduction in 
wage and salary scales represents another. 


Io is estimated by this paper that with 
the new cut average compensation per 
employee of the Steel Corporation “ will be 
little over $1,000 a year, as compared with 
$1,867 a year in 1929, reflecting both 
the reductions in scale and _ part-time 
employment.” 
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Three Reasons for the 


Stability of Utility Revenues 


Electric and gas utilities enjoy unusual stability of revenues, because... 


1 Electricity and gas are not subject to wide price fluc- 
tuations. While utilities do not make the profits a 
private business can earn in prosperous times, they do 
not suffer the same losses in poor times. 


2 Electricity and gas are growing industries which 
supply a daily need in the home. 


3 There is no problem of overproduction. Only as much 
gas and electricity is produced as is used. 


@ Of the Associated System’s 1,434,000 customers, 
1,189,000 are residential electric and gas users. The 
average annual use of electricity by residential customers 
increased 8.3% during 1931, and their use of gas main- 
tained its previous level. This gain offset industrial losses 
to the extent that the System recorded a total increase of 
approximately 1% in gross operating revenues for all 
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departments. 


61 Broadway 


AMERICA’S 


For information about facilities, service, rates, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 
: New York 


BUSINESS 


As It Was— As It is— As It Should Be 


TOMORROW 


By Cc. Cc. FURNAS, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor Chemical Engineering, Yale University 


Looks beyond our present difficulties— 
though explaining how the depression 
came about—and shows what we should 
be planning for. Keen observations and 
conclusions. One of the most widely re- 
viewed books of the season. 


“The most astounding and most exhil- 
arating study that has come my way.”’— 
Washington (D. C.) Star. 

“A ray of hope in these days of gloom.”’— 
Tulsa Tribune. 


$2.00, by mail, $2.14. 


PATHWAYS BACK TO PROSPERITY 


By CHARLES WHITING BAKER, C.E. 


A clean-cut, plausible presentation 
of the causes of the depression and the 
ways back to prosperity, written by 
an accomplished economist, editor, 
and engineer. Hard-hitting logic of 
practical value. 

“ a careful and intelligent analysis 


which deserves, and I am sure will receive, 
widespread attention.”’—George Gordon Battle. 


“By avoiding technical terms Mr. Baker 
succeeds in conveying to his readers a co- 


herent understanding of the fundamental 
economic forces which underlie the situa- 
tion.”’—The Forum, New York City. 


$2.50, by mail, $2.64 


pes-----== COUPON ---------- 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


I enclose $...... for which send me, post-paid, 
book or books I have checked. 


America’s Tomorrow. $2.14. 
O Pathways Back to Prosperity. $2.64. 


Name. 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Doormat Domesticity.—When.a wo- 
man takes in washing for four dollars a 


day, that’s labor. 


When she does it for 


nothing, that’s LOVE!—Poznter. 


Economizing Ink.—The laziest man we 


know hereabouts is Will Nott. 


He’s too 


lazy to sign his full name anywhere—just 
writes ‘‘Won’t.”—Western paper quoted by 


Florida Times-Union. 


Kindness to Nuisances Week.—WIFE 
(as husband is leaving)—‘‘Dear, will you 
remember to bring home something for the 
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rats this evening? 


Hus—‘‘Something for the rats? 


tainly not! If the rats 
can’t eat what we have 
in the house, let them 
leave.’”’-—Boston Trans- 
cript. 


Swell Degree.—‘‘What 
is your daughter work- 
ing for at college—an 
VAG? 

“No, an M-R-S.”— 
Buffalo Courier-Express. 


Police!—‘‘ Now,” said 
the hypnotist, “I shall 
make this man forget 
everything.” 

‘‘Hold on,” yelled a 
man in the back row, 
“he owes me $10.”— 
Answers (London). 


Completely Cured.— 
“Do you guarantee re- 
sults in your nerve 
treatment?” asked the 
prospective patient. 

SprciaLtist—‘‘I do. 


Cer- 


“In This Inscription the Queen of Sheba Was Wondering What to 
Do About a Shiny Nose.” 


Why, a man came 


to me for nerve treatment, and when IJ had 
finished with him he tried to borrow $50.”’ 


—Jokesmith. 


Gates Ajar. — 


With Violet cuddling in his arms, 

He drove his Ford—poor silly, 
Where once he held his Violet, 

He now holds his lily.—The Sour Owl. 


To Clean It, of Course. —‘‘ Mummy, 


why does it rain?” 


“To make things grow. 
apples, pears, corn, flowers 


To give us 


” 


“Then why does it rain on the pave- 
ment? ’’—Schweizer Illustrierte. 


Birth of a Beautiful Friendship. — 
"Twas in a restaurant they met, 


Romeo and Juliet. 


He had no cash to pay the debt, 
So Romeo’d what Juli’et. 


Shy of Gas. 


—The Baptist. 


Dentist’s Davuacurer— 


‘Well, dear, have you asked father for my 


hand yet?” 
Suy Surror—‘‘No. 


into his office I lose courage. 


him to pull 
Boston Transcript. 
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allowed 


another 


Every time I step 


To-day I 
tooth.” 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


He Said a Potful.—‘‘Why did you 
throw the pot of geraniums at the plain- 
tithe, @ 

‘‘Because of 
honor.” 

‘““What advertisement?” 

“<Say it with flowers.’”—Der Lustige 
Sachse. 


an advertisement, your 


Living Up to a Slogan.—The teacher was 
giving a written examination in European 
geography. One question was: 

“Why does the sun never set on the 
British. Flag?” 

Robert wrote for the answer: 

“Because they take it in at night.”— 
Christian Leader. 


That Future Shadow.— 


Oh, wouldn’t life be joyous, 
And wouldn’t life be gay, 
If I could go to movie shows 

And bridge teas every day? 


Ne’er have to wash and iron, 
Ne’er have to bake and stew 

Nor any of the tiresome things 
That housewives have to do. 


Oh, that would be an ideal life, 
Quite heavenly—and yet 
Perhaps it wouldn’t after all— 
Just think how fat I’d get. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Reversing the Dope.—‘‘Yes,”’ said the 
lawyer to his client, the grocer, ‘‘you’ve 
got the best case I’ve ever heard.” 

His client made no reply, so the lawyer 
continued: ‘‘You can’t help winning, ’and 
I shall be very pleased to assist you.” 

“Thanks,” said his client, grabbing up 
his hat and making for the door. 

“Where are you going?”’ asked the aston- 
ished lawyer. 

“Tm going to settle this case out of 
court,” the other informed him. 

“But why waste money?” urged the law- 
yer. “I’ve told you it’s the best case I’ve 
ever heard.” 7 

“Maybe,” said his client, ‘‘but not for 
me. I’ve told you the other fellow’s story.” 

Wall Street Journal. 


Slips That Pass in the Night 


“Ruinitions” Is Right.—Plymouth, 
Engl.—The cruiser Vindictive, loaded with 
ruinitions, started for Shanghai to-day.— 
Honolulu Advertiser. 


Doing Well for Hard Times.— He 
had received 100 meals, about equally 
divided for landscape and portrait work. 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Times-Star. 


Why, General!—And the poor fellows 
who are maimed or mentally wrecked 
should be given the finest care. I have 
always been one of them and I always will 

be.—Election circular by 
Smedley D. Butler. 


Much 2 Much. — 
SCHOOLS GIVE TWO 
MUCH ARITH- 
METIC ASSERTS 
PROFESSOR 

—San Francisco Ex- 
aminer. 


Ours Needs a Tonic.— 
Digs Muscle Heal- 
ing. Massage. Conven- 
iently located on Main 
Street, offers a thorough 
repair service for Lawn 
Mowers. — Minnesota 


paper. 


Tragedy of a Pole.— 

FISH POLE HITS 

LIVE WIRE, DIES 
—Rapid City (S.D.) Daily 


——~ Judge: * Journal. 


Long Job.— 
10 Years Same Spot— 
Hines the Cleaner,10714 South Com- 
stock.— Whittier (Calif.) News. 


Here’s Wishing Him a Bumper Crop.— 
In the space formerly occupied by these 
trees Mr. W has already planted 800 
hills of cucumbers. He also has been 
planted for the early market.—Freewater 
(Ore.) paper. 


Not Guilty.—Dr. Dublin said reports of 
the first 1,000 cases, submitted by Mrs.’ 
Mary Breckinridge, director of the service, 
showed not a single death as a direct result 
of childbirth. Two men had died of dis- 
orders not attributed to motherhood.— 
Tampa Tribune. 


Wonders of Science.—Unique tests of 
this type have been launched lately by 
government plant experts and with sur- 
prizing results. For example, X-rays, 
acting op a seed actually have changed the 
resulting plant from an animal to a peren- 
nial.—Providence Journal. 


Pupuu to You, Too! —A_ balanced 
budget may be desirable, but we assert 
that to balance it at the expense of the 
disabled veteran is a process that will not 
be approved by the American people. 
wietaoin shrdlu hrdlu mfwyp pupuu.— 
From a news item in the Indianapolis Times, 
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